THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


THE first volume of THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS has now been published. 
It contains 903 pages, together with 22 pages of 
preliminary matter. The last 15 pages are occu- 
pied with illustrations, which are printed on 


specially prepared paper. 


It is a book for all who have an interest in 
These two things are 
‘They 
ae 
Editor gives no reason for including them in one 
work. He believes that there is no longer any 


. Religion and Morality. 
neither separated in it nor combined. 
are set down together as they occur. 


call for an explanation. 
cannot now be treated apart from the other with 
any good result either for knowledge or for life. 


It is especially a book for the teacher. And 
the preacher is a teacher. But whether he 
occupies the pulpit or the platform, the chair 
of the professor, or the desk of the author and 
editor, it is a book for the teacher, that he may 
be able to teach with ease, with interest, and 
with authority. 


It is not a book of Apologetics. Having to do 
with Religion it has of course to do with Chris- 
tianity. Christianity will no doubt occupy more 
space in it than any other religion, more perhaps 
than all other forms of religion combined. But 
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It is enough that the one 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
is not prepared for the purpose of proselytizing. 
Every religion, and each doctrine and practice 
of every religion, will be described by one who 
may or may not be an adherent of that religion, 
but who in any case will be thoroughly acquainted 
with it, and able to write authoritatively upon it. 
If, however, after all the religions have, as it were, 
had their chance, it should appear that Christianity 
possesses the highest moral and spiritual value, 
then the Encyclopedia will no doubt prove itself 
And if it 
takes its place thus among the labourers in the 
great harvest field, the Editor will rejoice. But 
it is time we understood that only by adhering 
with all our might to the unbiassed unassailable 


to be an apologetic for Christianity. 


truth of things can we pray the prayer, ‘Thy 
kingdom come.’ 


Very great care has been taken to find the best 
writer for each article. Often it happens that the 
man and the subject go unquestionably together, 
that there is no other man for the subject, and no 
other subject for the man. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the first volume should contain 
articles by no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety-five authors, of whom one hundred and 
thirty-five have written but a single article. Thus 
Professor Achelis of Halle writes on the Agapetze, 
Mr. Mardiros Ananikian on Zoroastrian Armenia, 
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Mr. Antonio Apache onthe Apaches, the Rev. 
John Batchelor on the Ainus, Professor van 
Berchem on Muhammadan Architecture in Syria 
and -Egypt, the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, on A®schylus, Professor Bousset on Anti- 
christ, Sir Edward Brabrook on Arbitration, 
Professor Baldwin Brown on Christian Art, Dr. 
A. E. Burn on Adoptianism, Professor Burnet 
on the Academy, Professor Coe on Adolescence, 
Professor Cowan on the Action Sermon, Count 
Goblet d’Alviella on Animism, Professor Dill on 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, Dr. Duckworth on 
Abnormalities, Principal Garvie on Agnosticism, 
Professor Geffcken on Allegorical Interpretation, 
Major Gurdon on the Ahoms, Professor Yrjo 
Hirn of Helsingfors on the Origins of Religious 
Art, Dr. Hoernle of Oxford on the Ajivikas, 
Professor Inge on the Theology of Alexandria, 
Professor Chiuta Ito on Chinese Architecture, 
Principal. Iverach on Altruism, Professor Henry 
Jackson on Aristotle, Professor Jevons on Anthro- 
pomorphism, Professor Kennett on Arks, Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick of Toronto on the Anger of 
God, Principal Lindsay on Amyraldism, Professor 
Littmann (Noldeke’s successor at Strassburg) on 
Abyssinia, Professor Macdonald on Allah, Pro- 
fessor McGiffert on the Apostolic Age, Professor 
McGlothlin on the Anabaptists, Sir Clements 
Markham on the Andeans, Principal Marshall 
on Adoration, Shams-ul-Ulma Modi on Parsi 
Adultery, Professor Moss on Alexander the 
Great, Mr. Bass Mullinger on the Albigenses, 
Dr. Robert Munro on Anthropology, Professor 
Noldeke on the Ancient Arabs, Miss Owen on 
the Prairie Tribes of the Algonquins, Professor 
Paton on the Ammonites, Dr. Mary Mills Patrick 
on Anaxagoras, Professor Prince on the Eastern 
Algonquins, Professor Sayce on Early Armenia, 
Sir Alexander Simpson on Anesthetics, Principal 
Simpson of Leeds on Apostolic Succession, Dr. 
Srawley on the Theology of Antioch, Professor 
Strack on Anti-Semitism, Dean Strong on Absolu- 
tion, Professor Strzygowski on Muhammadan Art, 
Sir Richard Temple on the Andamans, Professor 
Wenley on Acosmism, Dr. Mackie Whyte on 


Alcohol, Mr. Woods on the Antediluvians, and 
Professor de Wulf on Aésthetics. 


There are other names which are attached in- 
dissolubly to certain subjects, though they have 
written in this volume on more than one aspect 
To Professor Cumont belongs 
Mithraism, and here he has written on Anahita 
and on Mithraic Architecture and Mithraic Art. 
Baron Carra de Vaux has written on Alchemy 
among the Muslims as well as on Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani. Mr. 
Animistic Tribes of India, and he has several 
And Colonel Waddell 
is unsurpassed in knowledge of the ‘great Un- 


of their subject. 


Crooke is the authority on the 
articles in this volume. 


known’ land. He writes in this volume on the 
Tibetan Abbot and on Amitayus. Professor 
Flinders Petrie appears with articles on Egyptian 
Architecture and Egyptian Art; and Professor de 
la Vallée Poussin with articles on Adi-buddha as 
well as on Buddhist Ages of the World and 
Buddhist Agnosticism. Professor Arthur Thomson 
writes on Abiogenesis, on Adaptation, and on 
Age; and the late Master of St. John’s has two 
characteristic articles, one on Accidie, the other 
on Acrostics. 

It is a book for the preacher. But we do not 
expect, and we do not ask, the preacher to purchase 
it because it is a book of interesting information. 
The Encyclopedia must prove itself necessary for 
his work. He must discover that without it he 
cannot preach so well as he could preach with it. 
He must first see that the pulpit now demands a 
greater range of topic than formerly, and at the 
same time greater accuracy in the handling of 
every topic that is touched. He must know that 
the topics which arrest the attention are no longer 
niceties of intellectual distinction in theology, but 
such fundamental matters as the nature of God, 
and His entrance into the life of man in every part 
of the world. 


In The Expositor for September there is an 
article by Professor B. D, Eerdmans of Leiden 
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on ‘The Hebrews in Egypt.’ The ‘Hebrews in 
Egypt’ keep the key of the chronology of the 
Old Testament, and they are very reluctant to 
deliver it up. Professor Eerdmans makes another 
attempt to recover it. 


He begins with the stele of Merenptah. In 
the year 1896 a stele was discovered on which 
Merenptah had inscribed the record of the capture 
by him of certain cities in Palestine, and the de- 
vastation of Israel. But it has generally been 
held that Ramses 11. was the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and that his successor, this very 
Merenptah, was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. If 
~ the Exodus took place in the reign of Merenptah, 
how could he harry the fields of Israel in Pales- 
tine? Where would the forty years’ wanderings 
come in? Where, apart from any wanderings, 
would there be found time to let the Israelites 
march to Canaan and settle down in the land? 
‘That is the first question. To that question three 


different answers have been made. 


Mr. Fotheringham, in his Chronology of the Old 
Testament, published in Cambridge in 1906, answers 
that:it is not Palestine that Merenptah refers to. 
It is Egypt. The Exodus has just taken place. 
Does Merenptah speak of the destruction of the 
crops of the Israelites P—‘ the crops of the Israelites, 
of course, are those planted in the land of Goshen 
and left behind unharvested in their hurried flight.’ 


Is this the solution of the difficulty? This 
solution, says Professor Eerdmans, is made im- 
possible by the text of the inscription. The text 
of the inscription is: ‘Askalon is led away ; Gezer 
is taken; Yenuam is brought to nought; Israel is 
devastated, they do not have crops; Kharu has 
become as a widow by Egypt.’ What have 
Askalon and Gezer to do with Goshen? And 
then Kharu is Palestine—of that there is no 
doubt. 


Professor Ed. Meyer believes that the Exodus 
took place long before the time of Merenptah. 


It took place, he believes, even before the reign 
Miketta also holds 
that the Exodus occurred before Merenptah’s day, 
though not quite so long before. He thinks that 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression was Thutmes UIL., 
and the Pharaoh of the Exodus Amenophis u. 
(1442-1423 B.C.). 
Israelites by Merenptah might easily take place 
after they had settled in Canaan. Will that do? 


of Sety 1. (1326-1300 B.c.). 


Then the harrowing of the 


There is the difficulty of 
While they were in Egypt the 


It does not seem so. 
the store-cities. 
Israelites were compelled to build store-cities for 
Pharaoh. 
and Raamses. 


These store-cities were called Pithom 
Now one of these cities was 
evidently called after a Pharaoh whose name was 
That could not be Ramses 1, the 
predecessor of Sety 1. for his reign of two years 


Ramses. 
was insufficient. But neither could it be Ramses 
i1., although that has hitherto been the commonly 
accepted opinion. For Professor Eerdmans thinks 
it impossible that the Israelites could have left 
Egypt in the reign of the powerful Ramses 1. 
And we have seen that there was no time for 
them to leave in the reign of his successor, 
Merenptah, and be settled in Palestine in time 
for him to harry their fields by the fifth year of 
his reign. 

The third attempt to solve the difficulty is the 
most popular one. It is the attempt which has 
been made by Professor Flinders Petrie. Professor 
Petrie supposes that only part of the Israelites 
went down into Egypt. Part remained 
Palestine. The ‘Israel’ that was devastated by 
Merenptah consisted of those tribes which did 


Will that opinion 


in 


not go down into Egypt. 
stand ? 


e 


Professor Eerdmans does not believe that it 
will stand. We know nothing, he says, of tribes 
If 


there were such tribes they would not have for- 


of Israel that did not go down into Egypt. 


gotten this part of their history; they would not 


have forgotten to record it. For the sojourn in 
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Egypt was inglorious. It was from the degradation 
of slavery that the Israelites were delivered under 
the hand of Moses. If there were tribes that had 
never been in bondage to any man, they would 
have stoutly refused to be identified with those 
who had been slaves in Egypt; they would have 
resented any attempt of the historian to class them 
all together. 

Thus all the ways of explaining the inscription 
of Merenptah yet offered have been named and 
rejected. The inscription has not been explained. 
The key to the Chronology of the Old Testament 
has not been found. 


The trouble, it is to be observed, is with the 
If the Israelites built Pithom and 
Raamses in the days of Ramses 11, how could 


store-cities. 


they have left Egypt in time to settle down in 
Palestine and have their cornfields destroyed in 
the fifth year of the reign of his successor? 
Professor Eerdmans has an answer of his own, 
and he now brings it forward. It is meant 


especially to meet the difficulty of the store-cities. 


His answer is that when the Israelites entered 
Egypt there was already a Hebrew population 
there. If the store-cities were built in the reign 
of Ramses 11., that Hebrew population built them. 
The Israelites had not yet entered Egypt in the 
Nor had they entered Egypt 
Therefore the 


Israelites whose cornfields were destroyed by 


reign of Ramses 11. 
in the days of his successor. 


Merenptah were the Israelites whom we know, 
but defore they went down into Egypt. 


What proof does Professor Eerdmans offer of 
this astonishing theory ? 


First of all, he recalls the statement in the Book 
of Genesis that when Joseph’s brethren came down 
into Egypt, he urged them to tell Pharaoh that 
they were shepherds. Why? Why did he wish 
them to tell what was sure to be unwelcome news 


to Pharaoh? For every shepherd was an abomina- 


tion to the Egyptians. It was, says Professor 
Eerdmans, in order that they might not be 
compelled to labour as the Hebrews who were 
already in the land. And the scheme was success- 
ful at first. By and by, however, the Israelites 
were sent to the fields with their kinsmen. They 
may not have had to build Pithom and Raamses, 
but they had to ‘serve with rigour,’ and the 
Egyptians ‘made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage.’ 

Next, there is in the papyrus Harris a reference 
to which Professor Eerdmans attaches the utmost 
This 
is the translation: ‘The land of Egypt was over- 


importance. It occupies only a few lines. 


thrown. Every man was his own guide; they had 
From the abundant years of the 
The land of 
Egypt was in chiefships and in princedoms ; each 
Other 
times came to pass after that; in years of scarcity 


no superiors. 
past we had come to other times. 


killed the other among noble and mean. 


Yersew, a man from Palestine, was to them as 
chieftain. He made the whole land tributary to 
himself alone. He joined his companions with 
And they treated 


the gods in the same manner as they treated the 


him, and seized their property. 


people ; offerings were not presented in the shrines 
of the temples. When the gods turned again to 
peace, rule was restored to earth in its proper 


manner.’ 
Professor 
Eerdmans does not say positively that Yersew is 
Joseph. The names are scarcely like enough to 
compel identification. 


Notice here the name Yersew. 


But the Egyptians in 
transcription may have corrupted Joseph into 
Yersew. And all the rest is in striking agreement. 
‘It is certain that Genesis tells the same things 
about Joseph that, in the papyrus Harris, Ramses 


11. tells about Yersew.’ 


Then the Israelites must have entered Egypt 
about 1205 B.c., under the reign of Septah. For 
after Merenptah came Sety u., an elderly man, 


who reigned five uneventful years. Sety 1. was 
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succeeded by his son, Amun-moses, who died in 
the first year of his reign. Next came Septah. 
Septah was the consort of the princess Tausert, 
a daughter of Sety uu. He was a weak ruler. 
The real ruler was a man of Semitic origin, who 
came from Palestine, and whose name, as we have 
seen, was Yersew. To Septah succeeded Setnekht, 
who reigned only one year. Then the nineteenth 
dynasty closed. With the first king of the new 
dynasty the foreign influence came to an end. 


‘He purified the great throne of Egypt.’ 


Professor Eerdmans’ argument is that all the 
circumstances point to the arrival in Egypt of 
Joseph and his brethren in the days of the weak 
Septah. Soon after that the dynasty came to an 
end. The first king of the new dynasty ‘knew 
not Joseph.’ 
would be likely to imitate the great Ramses 1. 


He was an energetic ruler, and 


If the store-city of Raamses was already built, 
he would in any case send the Israelites to join 
those Hebrews who had been long in Egypt before 
them, and were already doing the work of slaves 
in the fields. Thus he, and perhaps his successor, 
“made their lives bitter with hard bondage.’ Then 
they cried to God, and in the fourth generation 
Moses came down to deliver them. 


‘In the fourth generation Moses came.’ But is 
it not stated in Gen. 15! that the sojourn in 
Egypt was four hundred years? Professor 
Eerdmans believes that that reference is, not to 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, but to the 
sojourn of the Hebrews there. In Gen. 1516 it is 
said that they left Egypt in the fourth generation. 
This reference, Professor Eerdmans believes, is 
to the Israelites themselves. Reckoning twenty 
years to a generation (for they marry early in the 
East), he gets the eighty years which lie between 
the descent in 1205, and the exodus in 1125. 


The theory is not altogether in the air. For 
in Exod. 1288 we are told that when the Israelites 
went up out of Egypt ‘a mixed multitude went 


up with them.’ Who were they? Not Egyptians. 


That is impossible. ‘Evidently,’ says Professor 
Eerdmans, ‘they were Hebrews of non-Israelite 
They had intermarried with the dark- 


coloured halfSemitic (or wholly Semitic) tribes 


origin.’ 


who lived on the southern frontier of the Egyptian 
empire, and who were used by the Egyptians as 
slaves or soldiers. Even Moses had married a 
Kushite woman. And the name of Aaron’s 
grandson Phinehas is pure Egyptian and means 
‘the negro’ (pnhsi). The tradition of the ‘mixed 
multitude’ knew of a sojourn in Egypt of four 
centuries ; the Israelites knew of only four genera- 
tions. ‘The Israelites must have entered Egypt in 
the reign of Septah, about 1205 B.c.; they must 
have left it about 1125 B.c., when Ramses xil. 


was reigning. 


There is an article in the Church Quarterly 
Review this quarter on ‘The Theology of the 
Keswick Convention.’ ‘The article is anonymous. 
Whoever the writer is, and we have no skill in 
this kind of divination, he is frankly out of 


sympathy with Keswick. 


He is not out of sympathy with the theology 
of the He is out of 
sympathy with the Convention. He has attended 
it. He has attended it once at least. For he 
speaks of having observed only two episodes of 
a particular kind ‘during the whole course of 
one Convention.’ But he has no sympathy 
with it. And his knowledge of the theology of 
the Convention he has derived from the writings 
of its leaders, especially the five volumes which 
he places at the head of his article—(1) Zhe 
Keswick Convention: Its Message, its Method, and 
zits Men, edited by C. F. Harford, M.A., M.D.; 
(2) and (3) The Keswick Week, for 1905 and 1907 ; 
(4) Unclaimed Privileges, by Evan H. Hopkins ; 
and (5) Aymns of Consecration and Faith, newly 
edited by Mrs. Evan Hopkins. 


Keswick Convention. 


The Keswick Convention has a history. And 
its history begins before its existence. There 


were conferences at Mildmay and in other 
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parts of London, at Barnet, at Perth, Dublin, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Leicester, Stroud, and 
other places, and in the United States. In 1874, 
from August 29 to September 7, there took place 
at Oxford a ‘Union Meeting for the Promotion 
of Scriptural Holiness,’ at which about a thousand 
people were present. It was due to the initiative 
of Sir Arthur Blackwood. The Oxford Conference 
was followed by one in Brighton Pavilion, at which 
about eight thousand people were present. Canon 
Harford-Battersby was at Oxford and at Brighton, 
and received great spiritual help at the former 
meeting. Desiring to give his parishioners 
the same, he arranged at Brighton to hold in 
Keswick the Convention of 1875. This was the 
first of the series held there ever since. 

The Keswick Convention has its own history. 
It is divided 


In the first period the main 


Its own history is a spiritual history. 
into three periods. 
aspect of the gatherings, and the chief topic of 
the speakers, was feace and joy, the peace and 
joy which follow consecration. Of this the Rev. 
C. A. Fox and Mr. Hudson Taylor were the 
great exponents. In the second period the life 


of faith was more particularly directed into 
practical activities, and work and personal testt- 
mony were discussed, and were then carried out 
‘in a great many works of a charitable and 
evangelistic character, both in this country and 
abroad.’ In applying this to foreign missionary 
work Mr. Eugene Stock had much influence. In 
the third stage, which is the present stage, a 
wider range of subjects is discussed. Zeaching 
is the word by which Mr. Figgis describes this 
phase. ‘The two simultaneous Bible-readings 
given on four mornings (Tuesday to Friday) are 
a marked feature of the Convention. The Revs. 
Evan Hopkins, A. T. Pierson, G. Macgregor, 
H. W. Webb-Peploe, Hubert Brooke, and Andrew 
Murray, and the Bishop of Durham, are especially 


mentioned in this connexion.’ 


And when he has referred to these three periods 
the writer of the article most happily recalls a 


passage of Scripture which is illustrated by the 
three. It is St. John 10°, ‘I am the door of the 
sheep; by me if any man enter in, he shall be kept 
safe, and shall go in and out and find pasture ’—go 
im, that is peace and joy; go out, that is work and 
personal testimony ; find pasture, that is teaching. 


With the theology of the Convention, we say, 
he is not out of sympathy. He is out of sympathy 
with the Convention. And he gives the reason. 
‘The two great tents in which the meetings are 
held, bear, inside and out, a large motto, “ All 
one in Christ Jesus.”’ That means that ‘sects 
and denominations are present as well as the 
Church which is undenominational because 
Catholic.’ And while 


forms of Christianity is on the one hand a source 


‘this union of various 


of strength, on the other it is perhaps a greater 
source of weakness, as we shall try to show.’ 


It consists of 
First, the Keswick Convention makes 


The writer’s criticism is short. 
two parts. 
too much of the emotions. He says, ‘We have 
heard a speaker with extravagant gestures and 
passionate tones call for more emotion, and, 
after stirring up the audience to his utmost, call 
on them excitedly to “sob.” This produced 
And 
he adds, ‘The danger of appeals to the emotions 
is illustrated by the insanity which frequently 


appears after the Convention.’ 


hysterical symptoms from more than one.’ 


The other part of the criticism seems to be 
directed to the theology taught at the Convention, 
but it is still directed to the Convention. 
‘Keswick takes the principle of Hebrews 613, 
without the whole basis on which it rests.’ The 
author of the Epistle speaks of going on unto 
perfection. So does Keswick. But the author of 
the Epistle shows that the higher truths rest on 
a six-fold foundation, Repentance, Faith, the 
teaching of Baptism and Confirmation, Resurrec- 
tion and Judgement. And some of these are 
neglected at Keswick. Why are they neglected? Be- 
cause of the large motto, ‘All one in Christ Jesus.’ 
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With the theology of the Keswick Convention 
the writer of this article is, as we have said, in 
sympathy. What is the theology? It can all be 


summed up under one short phrase: ‘ Holiness by 
Faith.’ 


The writer proceeds to quote from the Bishop 
of Durham a definition of Holiness and a defini- 
tion of Faith. But it is not necessary. Both 
words are taken in the way we all understand them. 
There are two things, however, which have to be 
attended to. 


The first is that the faith which is exercised at 
the Keswick Convention is not the faith which 
justifies. That faith is understood to have been 
exercised already ; and justification, or the passing 
from death unto life, is understood to have already 
taken place. The Convention is ‘for the 
deepening of the spiritual life.’ Now when faith 
is exercised with a view, not to justification but 
to sanctification, not to life but to greater holiness 
That 
is the secret and the surprise of the Keswick 


of life, it is still an act and instantaneous. 


movement. It is an act, but such an act— 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 


It is an act which gives entrance into a new life. 
Not the life of the Spirit; that is entered already ; 
but the life of holiness, the life of daily fellowship 
with the Spirit, conscious and serene. It is spoken 
of sometimes as a crisis, just as the first reception 
of Christ by faith is a crisis; but it is a crisis that 
has always a further experience before it. In the 
words of Bishop Moule, it is ‘a crisis with a view 
to a process.’ 

sanctification. Its goal is 
holiness, perfect and entire. And so the second 
thing which has to be attended to is the Keswick 
teaching on holiness of life. 


That process is 


Does Keswick teach perfection? That is the 
question which is usually asked, and it is usually 


The 
They constantly 
At every Convention they repeat the 
Keswick, says the Bishop of Durham, 
has been preserved ‘from ever formulating, as its 
authentic message, a dream of sinlessness.’ 


asked in that blunt and aggressive form. 
Keswick teachers answer No. 
answer No, 
negative. 


But what Keswick rejects in terms, this writer 
says Keswick teaches in fact. The Keswick 
teachers speak of victory, of ‘perfect victory’ over 
They 
mean that the fellowship in the Spirit which the 
first act of surrender makes conscious, has in it 
the potentiality of sinlessness. 


sin. The writer knows what they mean. 


And, more than 
that, having in it the potentiality of sinlessness, it 
has also the realization of sinlessness, if the 
fellowship is maintained unbroken through daily 
whole consecration. But the multitudes that 
throng to Keswick do not understand the 
meaning. ‘There is a danger, says this writer, that 
some of them may expect that after the crisis of 
self-surrender they will sin no more; or, still 
worse, believe themselves to be living a life 
without sin. 

From Keswick to the science of Psychology. 
From the Bishop of Durham to Professor Coe. 
These men 
It will 
not be possible any longer for the believer in 
‘Holiness by Faith’ to be ignorant of the laws 


But these extremes have met now. 
have looked one another in the face. 


which regulate the reception of ‘the Blessing.’ It 
will not now be possible for the student of 
Psychology to ignore the Keswick Convention. 


In the American Journal of Theology for July, 
Professor Coe has an article on Psychology in 
relation to Regeneration. Its title is in the form 
of a question. ‘What does Modern Psychology 
permit us to believe in respect to Regeneration ?’ 


Its form is not of Professor Coe’s own choosing. 
To him as a scientific observer the question has 
been put by a Christian believer. He is a little 
flattered by the form of it. ‘It is somewhat 
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startling to be asked what beliefs psychology 
Christians to entertain.’ He mildly 
‘Why should our beliefs trail at the 
But there it is; and he has 
For 
he says that ‘experiences concerning which the 
Church has “thou knowest not 
whence it cometh” are now described as coming 


permits 
protests. 
heels of science?’ 
no doubt that he can give an answer to it. 


insisted that 
in definite ways, like other mental phenomena.’ 

The discussion has a double reference. It 
bears upon religious experience and upon religious 
education. Both are matters of the utmost con- 


sequence, and both have reached an acute stage 
of controversial interest. 


For the 
time has come when parents and teachers have 


It has to do with religious education. 


been compelled to ask the question what religious 
And the answer reveals a distressful 
On the one hand there are those who 


education is. 
difference. 

say that it is not education that is needed, but 
regeneration: they may even add that the less 
On 
the other hand there are those who say that 


education the better chance for regeneration. 


education in religion is as education in mathe- 
matics: it is a form of culture,—perhaps the 
highest form, perhaps not—but a form of culture. 
And without a throb of regret, they ask, what 
remains of the doctrine of regeneration. 


But the chief bearing of the discussion is on 
And here the first 
thing that has to be considered is whether psycho- 
logy leaves room for regeneration. 


our own religious experience. 


Professor Coe replies at once that it does. 
‘The popular belief that profound and permanent 
changes of character may take place suddenly; 
that likes and dislikes may thus be revolutionized, 
and that the whole may occur with little or no 
sense of effort, so that even persons of weak and 
perverted will may be set right and kept right— 
this belief, so dear to the evangelical heart, is 
strengthened, on the whole, by psychological 


study.’ He admits that there is nothing new in 
this. ‘The facts were known, of course, before 
the psychologist took a hand; but impressiveness 
has been added to the facts, by freeing them from 
their setting of tradition and popular impressionism, 
and by recording them in the more accurate 


language of science.’ 


So far, so good. Against regeneration psycho- 
logical science has nothing to say. Psychology 
not only leaves the door open for regeneration, it 
gives the sanction of science to the popular belief. 
It calls the phenomena of the New Birth facts, 
and records them ‘in the more accurate language 
of science.’ But what is this that followse 
‘ Careful study fails to support the notion that such 


a change is within the reach of all.’ 


Here is a surprise. We have long been familiar 
with the doctrine that God has elected some to 
everlasting life and left others in their original 
state of sin and misery. But who would have 
expected that psychology should come to the 
aid of Calvinism just when its enemies were 
final Does 
Professor Coe say that regeneration is not within 


the reach of all? 


rejoicing over its discomfiture ? 


No, that is not what he says. What he says is 
that sudden conversion is not within the reach of 
all. He says that when the phenomena of a 
revival meeting are carefully reduced to fact, it is 
found that some have passed through a sudden 
and profound upheaval, while others, anxiously 
desiring it, pleading for it, and waiting for it, go 
away disappointed. Again the facts are familiar 
enough. It is the explanation of them that is 
new. Professor Coe’s explanation is that such 
persons as go away disappointed do so, not 
because they are of the reprobate, nor because 
they have failed to fulfil some condition of belief 
or morality, but simply because they are psycho- 
logically different, and their regeneration is to 
come ‘through the action of a normal intelligence 
and a deliberate will.’ 
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The AesuszMaul Controversy,’ 


By THE Rey. W. Morcan, M.A., TARBOLTON. 


THREE years ago there appeared a little book on 
Paul, by the late Professor Wrede, giving, in the 
compass of some hundred pages, a masterly 
characterization of the personality, activity, 
religion, and historical significance of the great 
Apostle. The book, which has just been trans- 
lated into English, is brilliantly written and full 
of suggestion even for those who are far from 
agreeing with the author’s standpoint; but what 
gave it its immediate fame was less, perhaps, its 
intrinsic merits than the extreme position it took 
up. According to Wrede, Paul has no claim to 
be considered a disciple of Jesus. His gospel 
is not the gospel of Jesus, but another and 
different gospel. When he speaks of Christ, the 
figure before his mind is not that of the historical 
Jesus ; the heavenly Christ, whom alone he knows, 
has little or nothing in common with the man of 
Galilee. Wrede goes so far as to assert that 
Paul stands further from Jesus than Jesus Himself 
from the noblest representatives of Jewish piety. 
Such a position is not in all respects new. 
Even in Paul’s own day there was talk of 
‘another gospel.’ For modern scholarship the 
contrast between the preaching of the Master and 
that of His great Apostle has long been a common- 
place. Bauer, Holsten, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, 
Weinel, Wernle, all make Paul to a very large 
extent independent of Jesus, and regard him as 
the second founder of Christianity. At the same 
time they do not deny that he was dominated by 
Jesus’ influence, and that of all the apostles he 
was the one who understood Him best. Where 
Wrede goes beyond these writers is in completely 
separating Master and Apostle, and in sharpening 


11, ‘Paulus.’ Professor D. W. Wrede, Breslau. e- 


ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbucher. 

2. Die Entstehung der Paulinischen Christologie. Dr. 
Martin Briickner. 
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‘Carl Clemen. 
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7. Wer hat das Christentum 
Putlus? Arnold Meyer. 
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the difference between them into sheer opposi- 
tion. 

Wrede’s book raises issues of the gravest 
character. The question of the relation of Paul 
to Jesus, even from a merely historical point of 
view, is second to none in interest and import- 
ance. But the scientific interest is overshadowed 
by the practical. Down the whole history of the 
Church, the ideas of Paul have been regarded as 
embodying the very essence of the Christian 
religion. It has been round points in his theo- 
logy that all the great doctrinal controversies have 
raged. Wrede brings us face to face with the 
question, whether our formulated Christianity has 
any title to claim Christ for its founder. The cry 
‘Back to Christ,’ which has been heard for a 
generation, is heard afresh in his book, and in 
more peremptory tones. And this involves the 
further question as to the nature of the Christian 
religion. Is our Christian religion based on a 
speculative construction or interpretation of 
Christ’s Person and work? or is it the religion 
which Christ taught in His words and embodied 
in His life? Speculative theology is summoned 
to prove its right to a central place in our 
Christian faith. 

It was inevitable that conclusions so revolu- 
tionary and subversive as those of Wrede should 
call out wide and emphatic protest. Kaftan was 
first in the field. He was followed by Kolbing, 
Weinel, Meyer, and Jiilicher. Here it must be 
said that all these, with the exception of Kaftan, 
belong to a school of theology that is emphatically 
liberal; and even Kaftan would hardly be con- 
sidered a conservative amongst us. In their criti- 
cism of Wrede they make concessions that to 
many will seem to amount to a surrender of the fort. 
The champions of traditional views will have their 
own answer; only, so far as this controversy has 
gone, they have not been much in evidence. 

None of Wrede’s critics, not even Kaftan, deny 
that between the teaching of Jesus and that of His 
Apostle there are real and important differences. 
It lies on the surface that the second is not a mere 
republication of the first. From these differences 
I select the most important. 
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1. Paul was a theologian, and what he gives 
us is a speculative construction of high complexity. 
He moves among a multitude of elaborated and 
defined conceptions; and these conceptions are 
not left in isolation, but connected with each other 
and built into a system. He has a philosophy of 
creation, of human nature, of sin, death, and 
salvation, of Christ and human history, of the 
whole counsel of God. Everywhere reflexion is 
at work. His theology, as Meyer says, has 
affinities with the later gnostic systems, though 
lifted to an immeasurable height above them by 
its moral earnestness and the intrinsic value of its 
thoughts. Turning to the teaching of Jesus, we 
find nothing that can be called, in the strict sense 
of the word, theology. The conceptions with 
which Jesus works are few, simple and weighty ; 
and He never attempts to give them logical pre- 
cision or to connect them into a system. He has 
no doctrine of God, the Messiah, or sin. He is 
content to take sin as a fact, without asking how 
it arose or why man is under its power. His 
gospel involves no theory on such subjects. In 
the production of His thoughts, system with its 
inferences and presuppositions plays no_ part. 
From direct spiritual vision He derives the truths 
He utters, and these truths appeal to the receptive 
heart as self-evident. This is to state the contrast 
in its most general form. It is necessary to follow 
it into details. 

2. There is a radical difference between Jesus 
and Paul with respect to their conception of the 
process by which man’s salvation is accomplished. 
Paul’s gospel is the gospel of a redemption 
achieved once for all on the cross. In and by 
His death Christ destroyed the hostile powers—the 
law, sin seated in the flesh, death—that held man 
in hopeless bondage. He delivered us from the 
curse of the law by bearing, as our representative, 
its penalty, and from the dominion of sin by 
carrying out on our sinful flesh, as represented in 
His own body, a sentence of execution. How He 
vanquished death is not made so clear. Some- 
times it might appear as if it fell with the law, at 
other times as if Christ’s resurrection involved 
that of all believers, and still again there is an 
appeal to the bare fact that Christ must reign, and 
therefore the last foe be trampled under foot. 
This destruction of the evil powers that hold man 
in bondage is an objective fact, belongs to a 


independent of what happens subsequently in the 
souls of believers. How this objective redemption 
becomes effective in the case of the individual 
is a question that belongs to Paul’s doctrine of 
faith. If Jesus’ gospel is to be described as a 
gospel of redemption, the word must be under- 
stood in a different sense. There is nothing in it 
that corresponds with the objective redemption of 
Paul. Ofa deliverance from the curse of the law 
through a vicarious satisfaction of its claims, or 
from the sinful flesh through a death sentence 
carried out upon it in a particular historical event, 
Jesus knows nothing. His gospel is one of re- 
demption only in the sense that it proclaims the 
holy love of God that seeks the sinful, forgives their 
sin, and restores them to fellowship. God is always 
near to forgive and to help; and there is no other 
redemption (if we leave out of account the 
apocalyptic catastrophe) than that which comes 
through the response of the heart in obedience 
and trust. This difference involves others; for 
the Pauline doctrine of redemption has several 
presuppositions. 

3. Among its presuppositions is a doctrine of 
sin. According to Paul, all men are involved in 
sin through Adam’s transgression ; and their sub- 
jection to it is so absolute that, though they may 
know the good and even sigh after it, they are 
powerless to achieve it. So much his redemption 
doctrine requires; when he allows to men more 
than this, it is when he forgets his theory. Still 
further, he connects sin in the closest way with 
man’s fleshly nature, and he regards human 
mortality as sin’s penal consequence. No trace 
of all this is to be discovered in the teaching of 
Jesus. Jesus has no doctrine of sin’s origin, or 
of its seat, or of its connexion with death. He 
has no doctrine of human depravity. Nowhere 
does He bring human life under a doctrinal 
scheme. He takes men as He finds them, seeing 
the evil in them and condemning it, seeing also 
the good and welcoming it. If He will call none 
good, in the absolute sense, save One, He knows. 
of such as are merciful and pure in heart. The 
many follow the broad road, but all can repent 
and enter the strait gate. 

4. A second presupposition of Paul’s doctrine 
of redemption is his doctrine of the Law. In this 
doctrine the Law is narrowed down to the two 
elements of commandment and _ recompense ; 


particular moment in history, and is entirely | being separated from the Spirit, and made to 
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exclude every idea of mercy. God’s purpose in 
giving the law was not to lead men to righteous- 
ness, but to conclude them under sin, and so 
prepare the way for the new era of grace. The 
law was thus of no more than temporary validity ; 
but since it had certain rights, not altogether easy 
to define, it could be annulled only after these 
rights had been satisfied by a vicarious, or, more 
strictly, a representative death. For such ideas 
one will search the teaching of Jesus in vain. The 
Law for Jesus was the permanent expression of 
God’s righteous will. He indeed criticised it as 
elaborated in Judaism, and even as formulated in 
Scripture ; but He had no thought of abolishing, 
only of purifying and deepening it. Nowhere does 
He betray any sense of a conflict of claims 
between law and grace, or of the necessity for 
an atonement before grace can begin its reign. 
To all who come to Him in penitence He declares 
forgiveness, and that without a hint of a coming 
event apart from which the forgiveness would not 
be valid. If He attaches a condition to it, it is 
that a man must show towards others the same 
mercy which he looks for from God. 

5. There is nothing in the teaching of Jesus 
of the sacramental element, which has a distinct, 
if not a very prominent, place in the theology of 
the Apostle. 

6. In Jesus’ teaching there is nothing that can 
be called Christology. That He believed Him- 
self to be the Messiah, and allowed His disciples 
to think of Him as such, is held by the majority 
of scholars, if denied by some, and by Wrede in 
particular. We are met, however, by the difficulty 
of determining the meaning which He read into 
the term. The Messiah of Jewish expectation He 
certainly could not think Himself to be, and 
_ Schweitzer’s book has shown us the dangers of 
attributing to Him too unreservedly the apocalyptic 
conception. The very fact that He left the idea 
undefined is sufficient proof that He taught no 
doctrine on the subject. In any case, He never 
made the recognition of His Messianic dignity a 
condition of discipleship. This dignity was not 
the basis of His proclamation; His doctrine of 
God, of righteousness, of sin and salvation is 
presented in complete independence of any idea 
as to His personal place in the scheme of Divine 
Providence. The faith He asked for was not 
faith in Himself as Messiah, but faith in God, or 
in Himself as identified with God’s cause. In the 


Pauline theology, on the other hand, Christology 
occupies the central place. Paul’s gospel is the 
story of a pre-existent, heavenly Being who, for 
man’s salvation, assumed our nature, atoned by 
His death for our sins, rose from the dead and 
ascended to God’s right hand, to intercede for 
His people, and, as the Spirit, to work in their 
hearts the fruits of faith and love. His doctrine 
of redemption is bound up with his conception of 
Christ’s superhuman origin and dignity. 

7. Jesus knows no other condition of salvation 
than the keeping of God’s commandments. ‘This 
do and thou shalt live,’ that is His answer to the 
rich young ruler; and it is a typical answer. His 
appeal is always to the will, its form always that of 
the categorical imperative. When He speaks of 
faith it is in the sense of trust in God. Turning 
to Paul we find that the primary requirement is 
not moral doing, but faith in the sense of belief. 
To be saved a man must affirm and accept the 
redemption message. In appearance at least, 
Paul has shifted the centre of gravity from the 
will in the direction of the intellect. 

Other points of difference might be added. 
Paul’s rabbinical method of dealing with Scripture, 
his doctrine of predestination and of the Church, 
his mysticism, his conception of a spiritual body, 
his philosophy of history, are all elements which 
have little or nothing to correspond with them in 
the teaching of his Master. 

That these differences exist would be admitted 
by many who would be far from drawing from 
them Wrede’s conclusions. They are implied, 
for example, in the common assertion that Christ 
came, not so much to preach the gospel, as that 
there might be a gospel to preach. The more 
conservative scholars, it is true, would not make 
the admission without some reservations. In the 
teaching of Jesus they would find at least the 
germinal thoughts which appear in a more 
developed form in the Pauline system. In support 
of this view, they would appeal to certain sayings 
in the Synoptic Gospels, such as the ransom 
passage, and that beginning ‘No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father,’ and, above all, to the 
self-witness of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. But 
this bridge between Jesus and Paul has, in the 
opinion of the vast majority of scholars, been 
broken down. Even the one or two theological 
sayings in the Synoptists are suspected of having 
been coloured by the faith of the primitive Church. 
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The contrast between Jesus and His great Apostle 
is left in all its sharpness. Paul’s gospel of the 
incarnate Son of God who was delivered for our 
offences and raised again for our justification is, as 
compared with the gospel of Jesus, something new. 
None of Wrede’s critics, not even Kaftan, questions 
this, though they may differ with respect to details. 

The first question to be considered is as to the 
origin of those elements which are peculiar to 
Paul’s theology. Whence did the Apostle derive 
them? In his own account of the matter (Gal 
112i) he expressly denies indebtedness to tradition 
for his gospel. He received his gospel not from 
men, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. The 
risen and glorified Christ revealed it to him 
inwardly. But how are we to understand this 
assertion? Not, Wrede says, in the sense that 
his ideas were the product of his mind or phantasy 
working under the impulse of the Spirit. The 
splendid assurance and enthusiasm of his faith 
would be unintelligible, did we suppose it had 
no firmer basis than an inward illumination. It 
can be shown, Wrede thinks, that nearly all his 
conceptions were taken over bodily from Jewish 
theology. The predicates he applies to Christ had 
already been applied to the Jewish Messiah. In 
the moment of his conversion, when Jesus met 
him in the glory of His risen life, he identified 


Jesus with the Christ of his Jewish faith, and 
transferred to Him all the predicates of that 
Christ. His dependence on contemporary 
thought is no less apparent in his doctrine of 
redemption. The idea of salvation as a redemp- 
tion from hostile superhuman powers was in the 
air alike in Judaism and in paganism. At the 
centre of the deeper pagan faiths there is 
always a heaven-born hero, who descends to 
earth to do battle with man’s demonic foes, 
and returns to heaven laden with the spoils 
of victory. So also the atoning efficacy of a bloody 
victim was no unfamiliar idea to the religious 
world of Paul’s day. It is the same with his 
doctrine of the two ages and of predestination, 
with his conception of the consequences of Adam’s 
fall and of salvation as life, immortality, glory, 
with his eschatology with the Messiah at the 
centre, and with his ethical pessimism. They 
were nothing new to the educated Jew. Wrede 
will hardly allow any place to Paul’s religious 
experience as a factor in the formation of his 
theology. All attempts to reconstruct the experi- 
ence of his conversion, and from that to deduce 
the main lines of his theology, he rejects as having 
no solid foundation. Everything is explained on 
the hypothesis of borrowing. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Call of Faith. 


By THE Rev. H. D. A. Major, M.A., Vicz-PRINCIPAL OF THE CLERGY COLLEGE, RIPON. 


Stupy of abstract questions, such as the investiga- 
tion of the great problems of theology and philo- 
sophy demand, is apt to prove very depressing ; for 
we soon find ourselves involved in intellectual 
difficulties of various kinds, and the probability of 
attaining satisfactory knowledge of anything ex- 
cept material things, or any full and final solution 
of the great problems of life, seems quite out of 
the question. 

Wearied and benumbed, we wonder if God and 
immortality, good and evil, freewill and eternal life, 
have any existence at all: we wonder if they are 


‘ By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed... . 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went... 
for he looked for the city which hath the foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.’—Heb. xi. 8, 10. 


aught else but fantastic illusions which by turns 
dazzle and torment us. 

Now when we get to this stage there is a 
tendency for us to do one of two things. 

1. The first is this. It is to reason with our- 
selves in this wise. Life is a hopeless mystery. 
Nothing is real except the sensations of present 
pleasure or pain, and the knowledge by which the 
former can be obtained and the latter avoided. 
Act, therefore, so as to obtain the maximum of the 
one and the minimum of the other, and count 
yourself a fool if at the end of life you cannot feel 
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that you have warmed both hands before its kindly 
but dangerous fires. 

If we adopt this attitude we are found addressing 
ourselves in the words of the Book of Wisdom. 
‘Come now, therefore, and let us enjoy the good 
things of the present, and let us use creation with 
the ardour of youth. Let us fill ourselves with 
costly wine and ointments, and let no flower of the 
spring pass us by. Let us crown ourselves with 
rose-buds ere they be withered, let none go with- 
out his share in our proud revelry . . . for this is 
our portion, and our lot is this’ (ii. 6-9). 

Our pleasure will not, of course, always take this 
form. It will vary with the age and tastes and 
circumstances of each. TZvahit sua guemque 
voluptas. Never forego it, that is all. To miss 
it, is to miss life. Unless you have enjoyed, you 
have not lived. The pleasures may be high or 
low, gross or refined: But the message of this 
ideal of life runs thus. Live in the present. 
Enjoy the present. The future is not yours, there- 
fore it is folly to live for it. There may be a world 
outside the world of your immediate sensations, 
but you can have no certain knowledge of it. 
Enjoy, therefore, the things of sense and time, and 
do it now; this is a plan which is at once wise, 
practical, and pleasant. 

2. The other attitude which you may adopt— 
especially if you are not naturally strong and sensu- 
ous—is this. 

Everything is mysterious, but it is the will of 
God that it should be so, therefore accept it. Life, 
it is true, is full of problems, but why trouble to try 
and solve them? God has set a limit to human 
faculties, wherefore, then, trouble with eternal de- 
signs a mind too weak to compass them? God, it 
would seem, has given men certain plain commands, 
let us obey them, for there is only greater danger 
and pain if we do not. 

Faith and obedience of no very exacting char- 
acter may help us to escape these perils. Why 
give tedious thought to God’s eternal purposes for 
mankind or how He is going to accomplish them? 
He is Almighty, and the responsibility is His. 
Cultivate instead trust in Him, belief in His 
scheme of salvation as revealed in His Word, and 
rest in the finished work of the Saviour. These 
are the means by which we can pass through 
things temporal so as not to lose the things eternal. 
To these, therefore, let us yield ourselves. Theo- 
logical and philosophical speculation, historical and 


scientific investigation, critical methods and modern 
conclusions, have nothing to do with us. There 
are but two realities for us in the Universe—God 
and the individual soul. Let nothing come between 
them to disturb the trustful calm of the latter. 
Now to my mind neither of these attitudes is the 
best, though certainly the second is far better than 
the first. And I admit that the second may be 
the only practicable attitude for men in a certain 
stage of mental and spiritual development, but it is 
not, I would maintain, a right attitude for the 
religious teacher of to-day. 

The first attitude is hedonistic and materialistic, 
and denies the reality of the moral and spiritual 
sides of our nature. 

The second is fatalistic and individualistic, and 
denies to the intellect that scope and freedom 
necessary for its probation. 

Each attitude is essentially selfish and unsocial ; 
each is essentially unintelligent ; each is essentially 
unheroic; each is essentially unworthy of such a 
creature as 1s man. 

3. But it is not because these two attitudes are 
in themselves open to objection that I have dealt 
with them, but because there is, so it seems to me, 
an ideal of life which differs greatly from each of 
them. An ideal which, though it be trustful and 
humble, is essentially fearless, active, aspiring, 
social, generous. It values all that this life can 
give, though in varying degrees, but it values the 
getting of these good gifts more than the gifts 
themselves. It frankly recognizes that this world 
is a place in which effort, pain, danger, and death 
must be undergone by every one in it, but it does 
not count it a worse world on that account. Its 
attitude towards life is robust. For instance, it 
counts not absolute knowledge either of God or 
Nature or Man as,of the highest value. It asks 
not to be given knowledge of this kind made up 
in neat parcels for immediate consumption, it 
rejoices rather in the privilege of wringing it out 
of things. It believes that God wills this. It asks 
not for everything around it to be harmonious and 
in perfect order, it rejoices rather in the privilege— 
by which it believes it becomes a fellow-worker 
with God—of putting things right. It asks not 
for immunity from danger, pain, or death—and 
though not courting them, it hopes to be willing to 
face them. bravely—for it believes that life would 
lose its educative value if opportunities for courage 
self-sacrifice, love, and faith were removed from it. 
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That life, moreover, would lose its hallowing 
mystery, its solemn impressiveness, its thoughts 
too deep for tears, if there were nothing dark and 
painful and inexplicable in it. 

In short, that if it were not for these things men 
and women would be mere rosy-cheeked cherubs, 
so complacent, so unthinking, so lacking in sym- 
pathy, energy, originality, sensibility, and, indeed, in 
everything that makes a human being really human 
—in short, so utterly useless and uninteresting as 
to be a grave reflexion upon the Being or process 
that brought humanity into existence. 

Now it is this ideal of life translated into modern 
terms which is, I believe, thoroughly Christian. 
We know that recent writers, Nietzsche, Mr. Garrod, 
and others, have complained of the lack of heroism 
and nobility in Christianity. One reason at least 
for their doing this, is that they have looked at 
only one side of Christianity —its submissive- 
ness, and have even there identified troyovyn with 
pak pobvpia. 

But submission to the will of God is only one 
side of the Christian life. One does not suppose 
that God only brought us into existence merely 
that we might submit to His will. There was 
certainly another purpose in Creation, namely, the 
learning the Divine will—this comprises the en- 
thralling search for truth; and co-operation with 
the Divine will—this comprises the strenuous 
exercise of virtue. 

It is this latter aspect of our relation to the 
Divine will which is active and heroic. It de- 
mands that a man should be willing to throw 
away his life that he may carry it out, and it 
places at the head of its list of the damned— 
ally.cowards, (Reviewers icipie. Tiga? Jnwa4e!, 
Mk 4% 8%). Now faith is that quality which 
enables a man to achieve this ideal. The view 
which regards faith as another term for credulity— 
the faculty which enables one to believe what is 
untrue ; or the even more misguiding view of faith 
as ‘belief founded upon evidence’—are both 
hopelessly astray. Faith is an active, responsive, 
courageous, aspiring spirit. It is not concerned 
with minutely balanced probabilities or with care- 
fully calculated profit and loss accounts. It is 
rather a spirit which teaches a man to live as part 
of a great invisible Universe in which love, order, 
duty, courage, truth are the great realities. <A 
Universe in which God is the ideal, and the world 
of sense and time a mirror which reflects Him for 


the pure and brave, but distorts or hides Him 
from the cowardly, slothful, and materialistic. It 
is this spirit of faith which the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews eulogizes. It sees 
evidence of its working in a long line of ancestors 
of the Hebrew race. It led these men, in obedi- 
ence to the Divine call which it voices, to traverse 
unknown lands, to stand in splendid isolation 
against a world with different aims, to endure 
torture not accepting deliverance, to turn to flight 
armies of aliens, in short to do innumerable deeds 
which are inexplicable and unjustifiable if we adopt 
a materialistic, or even, as it seems to me, a purely 
individualistic interpretation of life. 

The four points especially to be noticed are 
these. 

1. Faith voices a call. This call comes to us 
as the Voice of God, the Demand of Duty, the 
Vision of the Ideal. It is not capable of logical 
demonstration. If men are merely material 
creatures; if there is no God and Father, no 
eternal life,—then the Call of Faith is a delusion. 

But here is the difficulty—there is no way of 
proving to demonstration that such eternal realities 
do exist except by striving to live in relation with 
them. And so of Abraham—the father of the 
faithful,—we read, that ‘he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.’ He had, you see, no ‘dead 
certainty’ in view. He, like a brave and great 
man, took all the risks. To him, as Kipling de- 
scribes in his ‘ Song of the Explorers,’ 


Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power 
with the Need, 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent him to 
lead, 


2. Again, the Call of Faith is not absolutely 
authoritative. It does not speak in accents which 
no one can refuse to hear, and so it may be 
ignored and neglected—and indeed it often is. 
We may pretend that it was never uttered, and the 
dulling influence of materialism will assist our self- 
deceit, for 


. . . Whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 


3. Again, the Call of Faith is social. Though 
they who obey the call are acting in obedience to the 
highest law of their being, yet they do not so act 
from a selfish motive. They do not flee from the 
City of Destruction simply to save their own lives, 
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but because it is no fit city of which to be a citizen. 
Moreover, in their quest for the city that hath the 
foundations, they are supported by the thought, 
that it is not for themselves alone, but for their 
brethren as well, that they have undertaken the 
task. Abraham obeyed the call that he might 
become the father of the faithful, through whom 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. 
And inasmuch as their quest is not selfish, so their 
reward is not selfish either. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says of the heroes of faith, 
that though they gained the Divine approval, ‘yet 
they received not the promise, that apart from us 
meee they) should -not.be made perfect.’:. They 
then recognize, desire, and receive no reward 
which cannot be shared by their brethren. And 
so, as they pass on their way, their message is one 
of fellowship and encouragement : 


Follow after, follow after, we have watered the root, 
And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit. 


4. And lastly, the Call of Faith is for a man 
that is really human, the only call worth following. 
It is the call of his higher nature. It comes to 
him in the revelation of all that is good. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise, 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


Of Abraham we read that he and his fellow- 
patriarchs were seeking a better country—a father- 
land. A home in which their being had its origin 


and in which alone it could rest. They have seen 
a vision of God and of man as God’s son, and they 
will follow it. In time nothing counts to them 
beside it. To follow it is the law of their being. 
Will they ever reach it? After a while they never 
ask that question. The ideal may be real, and it 
may be realizable; but whether it be so or not, 
they scorn any ideal which is lower and baser. 
‘The city that hath the foundations ’—foundations 
in the spiritual and the eternal order of things. 
‘The city whose builder and maker is God’— 
God from whom man draws his essential being—it 
may all be such stuff as dreams are made of, they 
care not if it be so, for they can never persuade 
themselves that it is. 

This they know; it is their only fatherland. It 
is the only city on whose roll of citizens they will 
have their names inscribed. Its laws, its customs, 
its ideals are the only ones for them. 

There is a celebrated passage at the end of the 
ninth book of the Repudlic which shows us that 
Plato was a citizen of this city as well as the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

‘I understand,’ he replied, ‘that he will live as a 
citizen of such a city. You mean such a city as 
we have described in every particular, but which is 
confined to the region of speculation, for I do not 
believe that it is to be found anywhere on earth.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘perhaps in heaven there is laid up 
a pattern of it for him who wishes to behold it, 
and beholding, to regulate his life accordingly. 
And the question of its present or future exist- 
ence on earth is quite unimportant. For in 
any case he will adopt the practices of such a 
city, and of none other.’ ‘Probably he will,’ he 
replied. 


Recent Forciqgn Theology. 


Grorces BRIDEL & C™, LAUSANNE. 
La Lot dans 0Ancienne Alliance. 
Gautier (Fr.1.50). 


Par Lucien 


FISCHBACHER, Paris. 
La Valeur Religieuse des Principes de la Ti héologie 
Evangétlique Moderne. Par E, Ménégoz (Fr.0.50). 
Une Réforme Urgente dans LP Enseignement. 
Evangélique. Par E. Petavel-Olliff (Fr.o. 50). 


La Notion de ?Esprit. J. ‘La Doctrine Paulin- 
ienne,’ par Jean Arnal. With this volume M. 
Arnal enters upon an exhaustive study of the 
doctrine of the Spirit. He is convinced that the 
most unintelligible, and therefore the most unpro- 
fitable, of all the great doctrines of the Bible has 
suffered from a wrong method of study. The 
wrong method is the collecting of indiscriminate 
texts throughout the Bible. The right method is 
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to discover the genesis of the doctrine in the 
earliest texts and trace its evolution through those 
that come after. 


Hinricus, Leipzig. 

Das Famitien-, Sklaven- und Erbrecht tm Qorin, 
von Robt. Roberts, B.A. Ph.D. Although 
written in German and issued from a German 
house, this is the work of a Welshman. And very 
good work it is. We shall take a note of Dr. 
Roberts as a Muhammadan scholar to have 
dealings with. In what a variety of ways the 
Quran is spelt. In Dr. Roberts’ literature we 
find Coran, Qoran, Koran, Kur-an, Coran, Qoran, 
Qu’ran. 

Amos Nahum Habakuk. UWerausgegeben von 
Lic. Dr. W. Staerk (M.1). This is volume ii. 
of the ‘Selected Poetic Texts of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ 

La Tradition Manuscrite de Sozomine et la 
Tripartite de Théodore le Lecteur. Par Joseph 
Bidez (M.4). 

Paulus an Philemon, von Dr. Phil. Alexis 
Schumann (M.1.50).. A popular evangelical ex- 
position by a Leipzig Pfarrer. 

Mustk und Religion, Gottesdienst und Volksfeier, 
von Paul Kleinert (M.1.60). Herr Kleinert’s 


purpose is to attach the best music to the service | 


of God and get the people to take pleasure therein. 


He works his subject historically, from the Early | 
Church Music to what is technically known as_ 


the New Music. 

Augustin, Studien zu seiner geistigen Entwicklung. 
Von Lic. Dr. Hans Becher (M.3). 

Lzechielstudien, von Johannes Herrmann (M.4). 
Dr. Herrmann divides his studies into two parts. 
The first part contains an analysis of the Book of 
Ezekiel, while the second part is an essay on the 
Prophet and his message. A fresh and sugges- 
tive section is entitled ‘ Zur Art der Inspiration 
Ezechiels.’ 

Studien zur Hebriischen Archiologie und Re- 
ligtonsgeschichte, von Rudolf Kittel (M.6.50). This 
important volume contains four essays, which are 
illustrated by forty-four engravings. The essays 
are (1) The Sacred Rock on Moriah and its 
Altars; (2) The Primitive Rock Altar and _ its 
Deity; (3) The Serpent Stone in the Kidron 
Valley near Jerusalem; (4) The ‘Bases’ in the 
Temple of Solomon. 


Ebristian GreGacofogy.’ 


‘A mANuAL of Christian Archeology to be of 


service could not be a very small book. Dom 
Leclercq’s book is not small. It occupies two 
large octavo volumes of nearly 7oo pages 
each. A smaller book would not have been 
sufficient. 

For Christian Archeology has become in our 
day a very large subject. Let us see how many 
things it covers. In the first volume there are 
three chapters, a preliminary chapter and three 
appendixes. The first chapter traces the influences 
at work in the formation of Christian Archzology 
as we know it, these influences being Jewish, 
Mithraic, Classical, and Christian. The second 
chapter describes the catacombs and the cemeteries. 
The third chapter gives an account of the places of 
Christian meeting in the years that preceded the 
public recognition of Christianity. 

With the second volume we enter upon a 
systematic study of Architecture and Art. It is 
divided into sixteen chapters. First of all there is 
a chapter on Methods of Construction. There- 
after the titles of the chapters in order are, Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Mosaics, Statuary, Bas-reliefs, 
Ivories, Glyptics, Gold and Silver Work, and 
Enamelling, Glass Work, Terra-cotta Work, Metal 
Work, Numismatics, Tapestry, Miniatures, all the 
Minor Arts being gathered into one concluding 
chapter on work in Wood, Bone, Amber, Stucco, 
Slate, Crystal, and—Caricature. 

Thus, as befits a manual, everything is here, and 
everything is in order. The combination of 
clearness and fulness is a feature of the work 
which is very acceptable. We could have taken 
a larger number of illustrations, but no doubt 
their number had to be reduced. And we can 
well believe that the author is quite as disappointed 
as the reader that they are not more numerous. 
Still there are a good many illustrations, and they 
have been well selected. 

One feature remains to be noticed, and it must 
on no account be omitted. It is the series of 
bibliographies. ‘Each chapter has its own biblio- 
graphy, and each bibliography is just full enough. 
The author has evidently taken much pains with 
this matter, and has given the date and place of 

1 Manuel a@ Archéologie Chrétienne, depuis les Origines 


jusqu’au viii¢ Siecle. Par Dom H. Leclercq. Paris: 
Letouzey & Ané. 2 vols. 
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publication of every book mentioned, as of course 
it was his duty to do. 


+ 
+ 


The Riturgicaf Westments.: 


By the issue of this handsome volume Pfarrer 
Braun and his publishers have supplied a want which 
has been long and sorely felt. And they have 
supplied it in a way that is the most satisfactory 
possible. We have called it a handsome volume. 
It runs to xxiv +797 pages in royal octavo, 
beautifully printed, and illustrated by no fewer 
than 316 engravings. 

As the title states, the book covers the whole 
field—the Western Church and the Eastern 
Church. It traces the existence of the vestments 
to its origin, and shows the relation which one 
vestment bears to another. It gives directions 
for the wearing of the various garments, and 
information upon their symbolical meaning. Now, 
it is just such a complete manual as this that was 
needed, and it was needed by the student of 
antiquities as well as by the student of symbolics. 
Fr. Braun has mastered the literature, and again 
and again he has taken the trouble to verify what 
the literature contains by an examination of the 
articles themselves. Many of the illustrations 
also are photographs or drawings of the actual 
objects described and illustrated. 

It is a book which deserves to be translated into 
English, deserves it much more than many books 
that have recently been translated. But that will 
take time. Meanwhile those who in this country 
are exercised either as regards the wearing of 
ecclesiastical vestments, or as regards their sym- 
bolical meaning, may confidently be recommended 
to this great scholarly and yet popular work. 


+ 
+ 


Che Epistle of Bure.’ 


Tus valuable work from the pen of a Roman 
Catholic scholar will amply repay the attention of 
the student of Introduction, Exegesis, and the 


1 Die Liturgische Gewandung im Occident und Orzent, 
nach Ursprung und Entwicklung, Verwendung und Symbolik, 
Von Joseph Braun, S.J. Mit 316 Abbildungen. (Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. M.3o0.) 

2 Der Judas Brief. Von ¥. Maier. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung. M.4.40. 


2 


History of Primitive Christianity. The writer has 
mastered his text, rightly judging that the most 
thorough and exact interpretation of the language 
of the letter can alone serve as the foundation for 
inferences as to its origin, date, and character. But 
he has also devoted much time to the literature 
of his subject, and his knowledge of it is compre- 
hensive and accurate. He is familiar with the 
best works on the topic, whether by Roman 
Catholic or Protestant scholars, and has perused 
them with intelligence and ability. He has formed 
a clear and full conception of the task before him, 
and pursued it steadily and with signal success. 
The erudition shown in the treatise is solid and 
exact: the range, penetration, and independence of 
judgment are notable, and there is no appearance 
of prejudice or bias. The one aim of the writer 
is to ascertain and illustrate the truth. From the 
very nature of the case the greater part of the 
book consists of the exposition and criticism of 
views which the author is forced to set aside; but, 
as every scholar knows, the examination of such 
opinions is indispensable at the present moment, 
and will continue to be till there is general 
acquiescence in the results of criticism. 

The conclusion at which the writer arrives is 
that the evidence, internal and external, for the 
genuineness of the Epistle is decisive. Nor is this 
verdict questionable by any competent judge. 
If ever a letter spoke in favour of itself it is this 
simple, modest, and incidental Epistle, which makes 
no claims to be the product of any great name 
and which serves no purpose which a forger could 
conceivably entertain. In so full a work, nearly 
every page of which bristles with controverted 
points, it is impossible not to find inferences and 
statements which provoke dissent ; but no one will 
differ from Mr. Maier without admitting that, 
as a rule, he appreciates the significance of every 
question, and that he has carefully weighed 
the evidence relating to it. The main subject on 
which we cannot agree with him is as to the 
identity of Jude with the Judas who was one of 
the Twelve. This view of our Lord’s brothers has 
no foundation in Scripture or in early Christian 
literature, and rests solely on arbitrary assumptions 
made by Jerome. It should, however, be stated 
that this question is not dealt with at length. 

The treatise is divided into three parts. The first 
discusses the genuineness of the letter; the second 
its date; the third its destination. On all these 
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subjects the various views which have been held, 
in so far as they are of account, are stated clearly 
and fairly, and examined with temper and sagacity. 

The first part contains four sections dealing with 
the primitive Christian character of the letter, its 
literary relationships, its nature as a literary 
product, and its attestation. Every page here is 
instructive, but among the most noteworthy are 
those which discuss the alleged Gnosticism of the 
letter. This is the one question of supreme 
importance; if the Gnosticism of the second 
century, the Gnosticism with which we are made 
familiar by Irenzeus or Hippolytus, is found in the 
letter, it is not the product of the writer whose 
name it bears. It would be easy to form a long 
list of writers in different languages, and even of 
true scholars both English and German, to mention 
no others, who with almost wearisome monotony 
repeat the same assertions as to the Gnosticism of 
the readers in the same words and quote the same 
passages. But as soon as a disciplined mind is 
applied to the scrutiny of the passages and their 
meaning, the emptiness of the argument is _per- 
ceived. It is futile to base a conclusion on 
interpretations not one of which is accepted by 
scholars who have no interest to serve but that of 
truth. There are, in fact, few more instructive and 
admonitory pages than those which set forth the 
attempts made by large numbers of scholars to 
construe the Epistle in the light of some system 
or another of Gnosticism. There is no system of 
Gnosticism known to us which corresponds to the 
language of Jude. A system has to be conjectured 
to meet the exigencies of the case, but conjecture 
has not yet taken the place of reality. A casual 
expression of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 11. 
il. 11), wrongly understood, has led a number of 
scholars to assert that Jude refers to Carpocrates. 
But when we turn to the teaching of Carpocrates, 
and after reading it ask ourselves if this is the 
teaching of Jude, we marvel at the blindness which 
overlooks the most obtrusive points of dissimilarity. 
Even on the most favourable hypothesis, it would 
be as reasonable to describe one of the vessels in 
which Columbus crossed the Atlantic in terms of 
the most recent addition to the Cunard fleet, as to 
identify the false teaching of Jude with that of 
Carpocrates.. The whole discussion of this theme 
is luminous, and skilful use is made in this con- 
nexion of the ‘advanced’ view of 2 Peter. Accord- 
ing to this view 2 Peter is dependent on Jude, and 


represents a further stage of doctrinal development, 
being composed in the very throes of the conflict 
with Gnosticism. How is it then, asks Maier 
with much force, that nearly all the so-called | 
Gnostic features of Jude have disappeared from 
2 Peter? As regards the other signs of a late 
date: the objective sense of the term ‘faith,’ the 
reference to the prophecies of the Apostles, the 
quotations from apocryphal writings, Maier has no 
difficulty in showing that all these are perfectly 
compatible with a date within the lifetime of Jude. 
No one who has gone over the ground inde- 
pendently will feel any surprise that the result 
of the inquiry into the literary affinities of 
the letter is. the verdict that ~the alleged 
dependence on letters whose date is posterior to 
that of Jude is a mere dream of the imagination. 
Perhaps the grossest instances of critical reckless- 
ness are to be found among the quotations adduced 
to prove the indebtedness of one work to another. 
Equally important with the discussion on the 
supposed Gnosticism of the Epistle is the section 
devoted to its nature as a literary production. 
Here the opinions of Harnack and Deissmann are 
tested with acuteness, breadth of mind, and true 
historical judgment. The hypothesis of pseudo- 
nymity admits of no tolerance; yet the whole 
critical view of the letter reposes on this basis. 
A pseudonymous work has always an aim which 
can be assigned. What aim can be mentioned in 
the case of Jude which is for a moment credible? 
What motive could any person writing in the 
second century have for choosing the name of 
Jude, the name of a most obscure man, and using 
it to introduce teaching which is of the most 
obvious Christian description, which is difficult to 
follow just because it is so largely hortatory and 
because it takes so much for granted, which 
answers to no conditions distinctive of the second 
century, and which could further no interest that 
any writer of the second century with a cause to 
serve can be supposed to have had at heart ? 

The subject of the date of the letter is treated 
under the two great heads the /erminus a quo and 
the ¢erminus ante quem. Under this latter head 
there is a discussion of the genuineness of 2 Peter 
which it would be well for English scholars to read, 
more especially because of the negative judgments 
of writers like Chase and Mayor. The case for 
2 Peter is put temperately and moderately, and 
certainly much more can be said in favour of its 
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genuineness than Chase and Mayor seem to 
recognize. Neither of these writers appears to 
appreciate the difficulty of giving any intelligible 
account of 2 Peter on the hypothesis of its 
spuriousness. The reason why Maier examines 
the question of the genuineness of 2 Peter ‘is 
because he believes that Jude preceded 2 Peter, 
and that the date of 2 Peter furnishes a clue to 
the date of Jude. The treatment of the topic of 
the date is full, accurate, and well balanced. The 
indications which lead to the letter being placed 
late rather than early in the Apostolic age are set 
forth simply and plainly. The heretical views 
combated; the appeal to contend for the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints; the reference 
to prophecies of the Apostles as an incident in the 
past; the possible use of phrases which may be 
Paul’s ; the employment of what may have been 
liturgical formulas, speak for a late as against an 
early date. But no definite date can be elicited, 
directly or indirectly, from the contents of the 
letter after which it must be placed. Zahn’s 
contention, supported with his usual ingenuity 
and wealth of learning, that v.° refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, is rightly rejected ; while 
with equal propriety the same measure is dealt 
out to the assertion that the character of the 
language used regarding the Apostles in v.!” 
proves that they were all dead. It is further 
shown that the view that the Epistle could not 
have been written during the lifetime of James 
is lacking in cogency, because there might have 
been as good reasons for the preparation of the 
letter while he lived as after his death. So, too, 
the absence of any allusion to the destruction of 
Jerusalem must not be taken to prove that that 
great calamity was still future. Due emphasis is 
laid on the strength of the expectation of the 
Parousia as corroborating the ordinary opinion as 
to the date. The one limit beyond which it is 
impossible to descend if the Epistle is genuine, 
is the death of Jude; but there is no specific 
evidence bearing on that date. There is, however, 
great likelihood that he did not long survive the 
year 70. What is related by Hegesippus con- 
cerning his grandsons, suggests that at the time of 
their arrest and trial their grandfather had been 
“dead for many years. The line of argument 
pursued by the author would have been still 
clearer and more convincing had he adopted the 
view suggested by the N.T. and by the oldest 


Christian testimony, that Jude was one of the 
younger children of Joseph and Mary; but he is 
precluded by the dogmas of his Church from 
accepting this result. Assuming it as correct, 
Jude could hardly have been born later than 
To A.D. In 35 he could easily have been a 
father, and in 60 a grandfather. This chronology 
is that which does the fullest justice to the notice 
of Hegesippus relating to the grandsons of Jude, 
for it permits them to be of mature age at the 
time of their summons before Domitian, shortly 
after which they seem to have acquired a leading 
place among the Churches. It may then be taken 
as highly probable that Jude did not long out- 
live the year 70. A more definite date still may 
be assigned to the letter. Maier rightly asserts, 
in opposition to many writers on the conservative 
side, that Jude is prior to 2 Peter. Holding this 
opinion and accepting 2 Peter as genuine he asks 
when Peter died, and concludes that the most 
probable date of that event is the year 67.. He 
would assign 2 Peter to the same year, and Jude 
he is disposed to place a year earlier, though he 
allows that any time during the years 64 to 66 
may be assigned to its composition. This con- 
clusion is evidently reasonable. It makes Jude 
prepare this brief letter at the age of fifty-five, and 
thus makes ample allowance for the larger work 
which he contemplated. 

The third part of Maier’s treatise discusses the 
readers of the letter. Here he wisely admits that 
the final result can only be described as highly 
probable, for there is nothing in the letter itself 
which reveals the nationality of the readers or the 
quarter in which they lived. Three views are ex- 
amined and set aside: that the letter is addressed 
to Christians in general; .that it 1s addressed to 
the same readers as 2 Peter; that it is addressed 
to Gentile Christians, say, in Asia Minor. Con- 
siderations are then adduced to show that it was 
intended for Jewish Christians. 

The argument in favour of the universal destina- 
tion of the letter breaks down before the most 
cursory examination of the contents. It is true 
that the readers are spoken of in general terms 
applicable to all Christians. It is true that there 
are no local references; no names, no greetings ; 
but even if the character of the letter were very 
different from what it is, who is there intimate to 
any extent with the Christianity of the first century 
who will entertain the idea of a letter being addressed 
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to all the congregations then in existence? The 
conception is a pure anachronism. But the letter 
on examination proves to be intended for a definite 
community. The writer has given persons, given 
conditions, given facts before him. He is acquainted 
with the past history and the present state of those 
to whom he speaks. The more carefully the letter 
is studied, the stronger becomes the conviction that 
the author is writing to a body of persons of whom 
he had personal knowledge. . 

Maier has an easy task in disposing of the view 
that the readers of Jude and 2 Peter are the same. 
But he errs in supposing that those Protestant 
scholars who hold the genuineness of 2 Peter 
can only do this by asserting that the readers 
of the two Epistles were the same. A fuller ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of Protestant writers 
would have led him to qualify this statement. The 
objections to the dependence of Jude on 2 Peter 
are. expounded with lucidity and force, but this 
question may almost be considered as settled. The 
great majority of scholars of all schools have 
pronounced in favour of the priority of Jude. The 
criticism of the counter positions of Spitta and Zahn 
is marked by skill, scholarship, and exegetical tact. 
Few scholars of the day exhibit greater ingenuity 
and fertility of resource than Spitta and Zahn, but 
the unprejudiced reader must grant that they fail 
utterly in proving their case, and that the considera- 
tions on the other side are decisive. 

The argument that the readers were a mixed 
body is properly dismissed by Maier as antiquated. 
The readers are a homogeneous group, animated 
by one spirit. There is no trace of friction or of 
divisions among them. The very intruders have 
not dared to appear openly among them. But it 
is needless to pursue this topic further. 

Against the view that the readers were Gentile 
Christians, which is probably that held by most 
English scholars, Maier adduces the historical 
argument that at the date of Jude the condition 
of these Churches was satisfactory, as is shown by 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and by 1 Peter, which 
were addressed about the same time to Asia Minor. 
But this argument is precarious. What of the testi- 
mony of the Epistle to the Colossians? Again, he 
contends that the errors against which 2 Peter is 
directed are not in Asia Minor, but are to show 
themselves there. But this assumes that the prob- 
lem of the destination of 2 Peter is settled. He 
points out further that the parallels with Asia Minor 


might also have been drawn with Corinth, where 
the same phenomena are found. But this, of course, 
does not disprove their existence in Asia Minor. 
Finally, he points out that parallels can also be 
drawn from the Epistle of James and from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. These are Jewish docu- 
ments, and hence it cannot be assumed that the 
false tenets and practices condemned in the letter 
are exclusively Gentile. 

Accordingly, the evidence in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that the readers are Jewish Christians can 
now be examined on its merits. Maier proceeds 
to build up a cumulative argument showing in a 
large series of particulars that the dip of the balance 
is towards the Jewish ‘Christian view. It cannot 
be said that all the points dwelt on are of equal 
force, nor that the reasoning in connexion with 
them is equally convincing. 

The first argument turns on what is known of 
the history of Jude, and the opinion is expressed 
that this favours the supposition that the readers 
were Jewish Christians. It is improbable that the 
mission of Jude extended beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land, and confirmation of this conclusion is 
found in the presence of his grandsons in Galilee. 
This point is suggestive, and is certainly not in- 
validated by the reference of Paul to the missionary 
journeys of the Lord’s brothers, for there is no 
reason to infer that these journeys lay outside 
of Palestine. It is, of course, quite possible that 
they did, but it is equally possible and as likely 
that they did_not. It.is, however, over subtlety 
when Maier seeks to conclude, from the way in 
which Jude is mentioned in the Gospel of John, 
that he was not known in Asia Minor. It is other- 
wise, however, with the weight attached to the 
designation ‘brother of James.’ This description 
would be most influential in the circles with which 
James was specially identified, namely, Jewish 
Christian circles. The known facts touching 
Jude suggest that he was much more likely to be 
in communication with the Churches of Palestine 
than with those of Asia Minor. There follows a 
highly ingenious attempt to show that the explana- 
tion of the difference between the modes of reference 
to the O.T. types in Jude as compared with St. 
Peter is to be found in the circumstance that Jude 
was written to Jewish, while Peter was written to 
Gentile, Christians. But these differences can be 
explained just as readily from the different endow- 
ments, modes of thought, and views of the writers, 
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The argument that the apocryphal quotations of 
Jude point in the direction of Jewish Christian 
readers is sound, though it must not be pressed 
unduly. There is force, too, in the assertion, 
though it is perhaps too strongly urged by the 
writer, that the language, -structure, and contents 
of the Epistle not only reveal a Jewish Christian 
writer, but equally suggest Jewish Christian readers. 
No fair-minded critic will decline to admit that 
Maier has made out a weighty plea for the conclu- 
sion that the readers were Jewish Christians. 

From this exposition and criticism the student 
will be in a position to estimate for himself the 
great value of this monograph. 


WILLIAM PATRICK. 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 


+ 
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@r. Zoofs on the Reformation 
Gospel. 


A WELL-PLANNED series of volumes edited by 
Lic. Gustav Leonhardi bears the general title 
Die Predigt der Kirche. The series has seven 
divisions, entitled respectively, ‘Preachers of the 
Eastern Church,’ namely, Chrysostom, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Basil the Great, Origen, and Gregory of 


Nyssa; ‘Preachers of the Western Church,’ 
namely, Augustine, Czesarius, and Ambrose; 
‘Preachers of the Medizval Church,’ namely, 


Bernard of Clairvaux, Eckhart, Savonarola, Tauler, 
Berthold of Regensburg, and Hus; ‘ Preachers of 
the Reformation and Post- Reformation Age,’ 
namely, Luther (2 vols.), Heinrich Muller, 
Herberger, Arndt, and Brenz; ‘German Preachers 
of Modern Times,’ namely, Harms, Schleiermacher, 
Drdseke, Reinhard, Hofacker, and Tholuck ; ‘ Non- 
German Preachers of Modern Times,’ namely, 
Alexander Vinet, Chalmers, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Saurin, and Wesley; ‘Present-day Preachers,’ in 
which the volume of greatest value is Academic 
Sermons, by Dr. Friedrich Loofs, Professor of 
Church History in Halle University (Dresden: 
C. Ludwig Ungelenk). The entire series may be 
heartily commended to students of the history 
of preaching in the Christian Church. 

In an interesting Preface, Dr. Loofs gives his 
views on ‘Present-day Preaching,’ making good 
use of his twenty years’ experience of preaching 
from a University pulpit. As a theologian familiar 
with the trend of modern thought, he confesses 
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that his task has been easier when he has not 
attempted to expound the deeper truths of the 
evangelical faith. But he has striven faithfully 
to discharge the more difficult duty, as the sermons 
contained in. this volume are intended to show. 
The general verdict of its readers will be that he 
has been remarkably successful in distinguishing 
between the kernel of truth and the husks of 
dogmatic formulz. No less than seven of the 
twelve sermons are devoted to the central themes 
of the Reformation gospel; in this article, some 
account will be given of the presentation of the 
doctrines of justification by faith and of the atone- 
ment. 

The subjects for two sermons are found in 
Ro 3731, The first was delivered on the festival 
of the Reformation (November 4th, 1906). 

Speaking to the members of a University (Halle- 
Wittenberg) which boasts of having Luther on the 
roll of its professors, Dr. Loofs appropriately 
reminded his hearers that the new thoughts which 
led to the Reformation arose in the mind of Luther 
during his academic work, and found expression 
in his lectures a year or two before that epoch- 
making year, 1517. On the banner of the Reforma- 
tion, Luther inscribed the motto: ‘ A man is justified 
by faith alone, apart from the works of the law.’ To 
those who objected to his insertion of the word 
‘alone,’ he replied in 1530: ‘It is not only right, 
but it is also highly necessary to declare as plainly 
and as fully as possible that it is faith alone, without 
works, that justifies. Indeed, I am sorry that I 
did not insert two ‘alls’ and say, “by faith alone 
”? But in Germany, 
even amongst those who, on the festival of the 
Reformation, joyfully sing, ‘A safe stronghold our 
God is still,’ and honour Luther on account of his 
brave resistance of Papal oppression, there are 
many who lack enthusiasm for his doctrine of 
justification by faith, and adopt a critical attitude 
towards the gospel of the Reformation. 

Four objections are met in as many sermons: 
(1) This continual talking abowt sin and grace is 
harmful to true morality; (2) the gospel of re- 
demption through Christ suggests false ideas of 
the God of love ; (3) constant gazing on our future 
standing before God’s judgment diverts our atten- 
tion from the present world in which true Chris- 
tianity makes us strong for the endurance of trial, 
the resisting of temptation, and the suffering of 
death; (4) the gospel of Christ as Redeemer is 
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one-sided,—it so exclusively fixes our thoughts 
upon His death as to lead to the undervaluing of 
His life and teaching. 

In reply to the first objection, reasons are given 
for maintaining that ‘The Reformation preaching 
of sin and grace is beneficial to morals.’ Stress is 
laid upon two main considerations: (1) moral 
purpose is presupposed in true knowledge of sin; 
(2) moral ability is involved in a real understanding 
of grace. 

Under the former heading, Dr. Loofs shows that 
without knowledge of sin, understanding of grace 
is impossible. Sinfulness is more than imperfec- 
tion and moral deficiency. Sin is wrong done to 
God ; it is s¢z because it excludes us from fellow- 
ship with Him. ‘That all men are imperfect no 
sensible man denies; but only he who has some 
real knowledge of a holy God can speak of sin in 
himself, or of the sinfulness of men.’ The Re- 
formation gospel does not, however, begin by 
insisting upon the universal sinfulness of mankind, 
lest moral laxity should be induced in those who 
lack conviction of their personal guilt. Luther’s 
religious experience is instructive. 
stages he had a serious, moral purpose; he wished 
to be good (fromm su werden). Accordingly, 
when he began to preach, he assumed that his 
hearers also desired to be good. ‘Therefore, he 
would not proclaim to them God’s law, lest it 
should drive them to despair. Later, he dis- 
covered how many there are who fail to realize 
that they are far from being what they ought to 
be; hence, he became a zealous preacher of the 
law of God, urging its claims upon the consciences 
of men. Modern preachers of the Reformation 
gospel speak to men who have doubts as to the 
existence of God; attention is often called in vain 
to the claims of the Divine law, but appeal may 
still be made to man’s sense of moral obligation. 
Such preaching is morally beneficial, inasmuch as 
it aims at transforming the conviction that some- 
thing better ought to be into the desire that it may 
be, and the purpose that it sza// be. Our modern 
teachers advise us not to notice the discrepancy 
between what is, and what ought to be. To call 
to mind our failures is, it is said, to clip the wings 
of the soul; but the truth is that to shut our eyes 
to our faults, and to our sins, is equivalent to 
drugging the moral sense. But the gospel assumes 
energetic moral purpose in those to whom its con- 
solations are offered. They may have proved that 
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earnest desire is as remote from realization as 
strenuous endeavour is from attainment; dis- 
appointments may have resulted in disheartenment. 
But he who has seriously set himself to his moral 
task, though he may be conscious of failure, is in 
advance of him whose heroic, holiday idealism 
leads him to adopt a policy of silence, vainly 
imagining that by avoiding all reference to sin the 
moral powers will be saved from injury. 

Under the second heading Dr. Loofs points out 
that the Reformation doctrine of grace is caricatured 
when it is represented as prejudicial to morals. 
Luther’s teaching in regard to justification by faith 
alone must be understood in the light of his 
favourite comparison of the justified believer to 
a good tree which can and ‘should and mws¢ bear 
good fruit. Melanchthon gives clear expression 
to the Reformation gospel when he says: ‘ Chris- 
tianity in its entirety is faith and its fruits.’ More- 
over, in Luther’s doctrine of grace, moral ability is 
included. He had learnt from the New Testament 
that, as Kant afterwards insisted, there is nothing 
good in the world, save a good will. To have a 
good will implies moral ability, and this is the gift 
of the faith that justifies. To believe is to receive 
God’s grace, to rest upon His mercy alone, and 
to have confidence towards God, not because we 
have partially accomplished our moral task, but 
because—and solely because—He has graciously 
revealed to us His Love as our Father. 

In the second sermon on the great passage in 
Ro 3, Dr. Leofs dwells especially on vv.?%-26, 
and proceeds to answer the objection that the 
gospel of Redemption through Christ suggests 
false ideas of the God of love. The exposition of 
the word ‘propitiation’ shall be summarized. In 
the island of Cos (cf. Ac 211), on the coast of Asia 
Minor, there was in St. Paul’s day a statue with 
an inscription stating that the people of Cos had 
erected it in the interests of the Emperor Augustus 
as a ‘propitiation’ to the gods. ‘Butcan Paulallude 
to this heathen custom? The true God whom he 
preached certainly does not need to be propitiated 
by gifts and statues. Granted. But it is precisely 
in the allusion to this heathen custom that the 
special significance of the Apostle’s words becomes 
clear. Men erected these heathen propitiations 
for the gods; but Paul says of Christ that God set 
Him forth in His blood as a propitiation for all 
sinners. The Cross of Christ—this is the meaning 
of the Apostle’s words—stands there before all the 
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world as a sign that God wills to be gracious to 
sinners. And God Himself has set up this’ pro- 
pitiation. He does not wait until men come 
bringing offerings to Him ; He Himself has erected 
this propitiation for all the world, as a memorial, 
visible far and wide, of His prevenient (suvor- 
kommende) Love. For the inscription on this pro- 
pitiation is “God so loved the world,” etc. And 
Paul says, ‘‘God commendeth his own love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
fot us” (Ro 58).’ 

But to-day a further question is asked: Were 
not the Reformers wrong in adopting this Pauline 
idea? ‘Do we not hear that the way to the Holy 
Land! would be made all the more accessible if 
all thoughts of reconciliation through Christ were 
laid aside, and nothing but the great message were 
taken to the world, that God desires to be to all 
men a loving Father? ‘What are we to say to this? 
Let us meditate on the truth, that only faith in 
God’s sin-forgiving grace in Christ can realize 
without fear the holiness of God.’ The relation 
between Love and Holiness in the Divine nature 
is expounded with freshness of thought and lucidity 
of expression. Whena king is said to be kindness 
itself to his people, his majesty is not forgotten. 
The majesty of God is His holiness; He is exalted 
above everything that is impure and sinful. The 
purpose of His love is to make us holy, even as 
He is holy. ‘But this purpose would be frustrated, 
and God’s holiness would be obscured, if we should 
imagine that in His sight wrong can ever be any- 
thing but wrong. God is not unrighteous, that 
He should call evil good. He is the Righteous 
One who, in the fulfilment of His eternal saving 
purpose can proceed only in such a way as that 
the boundaries between right and wrong shall in 
no wise be displaced.’ Without the Christ of 
Good Friday, and of Easter, how can we in our 
imperfection draw near to the Holy God? Either 
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we must persuade ourselves that He is not the 
Supreme Majesty, the Holy One, or we must say, 
with Peter, ‘Depart from me: for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord’ (Lk 58). ‘The former alternative 
could only lead to a light estimate of sin; and the 
novel? to which I have referred is a proof of what 
I say; the latter alternative would drive the most 
thoughtful men to despair.’ 

Finally, Dr. Loofs dwells on the fact that, in this 
passage as invariably in the New Testament, God’s 
love is regarded as the source of redeeming grace. 
Neither the angry Father and the merciful Saviour, 
nor the love and the justice of God, are to be con- 
ceived as originally in opposition and needing to 
be brought into harmony. The Cross of Christ 
is the demonstration of the Father’s love. He 
redeems us in Christ in order that we may be made 
holy and not careless by His forgiving grace. 

In addition to these two discourses on Ro 32331, 
this volume contains sermons full of thought on 
Lk 11148 “How do we become true disciples of 
Jesus?’; Mt 7%*? ‘The ultimate aim of Jesus— 
to make us good’; Lk 1071-24 ‘What do we learn 
from the words of Jesus concerning Christian 
doctrines?’; Ja 4% ‘The condicio Jacobea— 
“Tf the Lord will”—a Sermon for the New Year’ ; 
Mt 61618 “'The right attitude towards the external 
forms of piety’; Ro 5!° Vexilla regis prodeunt; 
Mt 207-5 “Jesus is the redeemer only of those 
who understand his claims, and his life as well as 
his death’; 2 Co 5141” ‘Why is true Christianity 
a new life?’; 2 Co 518° ‘Reconciliation through 
Christ is the beginning of new life for mankind’ ; 
2 Co 524, of this sermon the title is the text; but 
the three divisions are suggestive: the verse is said 
(1) to contain the kernel of the old gospel; and 
this kernel of the old gospel can (2) be understood, 


and (3) be experienced to-day. 
J. Gr Tagger. 
Handsworth College. 
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Some (Problems of Herods Temple. 


By Proressor THE Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the voluminous literature of 
this subject, there is still a surprising number of 
points on which no agreement has as yet been 
reached by scholars. The appearance of Professor 
George Adam Smith’s great work on Jerusalem 
presents a suitable occasion for noting some of 
these still open questions, and perhaps an excuse 
for a fresh attempt to answer them. 

It may be well, however, before proceeding 
further, to set down the main positions regarding 
which there is no longer serious controversy. 
These, I think, are three in number: (1) The 
temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod 
successively stood upon the same spot, somewhere 
within the area now covered by the great artificial 
platform known as the Haram esh-Sherif, or Noble 
Sanctuary. This is perhaps the one point as 
to which there has been entire unanimity both 
among Jews and among Christians. (2) These 
three temples all stood in close proximity to the 
sacred rock now enclosed within the mosque to 
which it gives its name, the Dome of the Rock. 
The site advocated by Fergusson, Robertson 
Smith, Sir Charles Wilson, and others (see 
Hastings’ D.B. iv. 696) has no longer any 
prominent advocate. (3) The rock itself is the 
spot upon which stood the successive altars of 
burnt - offering. No student of comparative 
religion will now hesitate on this point, in view not 
only of the remarkable persistence of sacred sites 
in the East, but of the light which the recent 
excavations in Palestine have thrown upon the 
place of rock-altars in the early religion of Canaan 
(cf. also the unbroken Jewish tradition from 

1 The following contractions are here used for the most 
frequently cited authorities :— 

J.A.—Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews. 

J.W.—Josephus’ Jewish War. Occasionally 
sections are added for both works. 

M.M.—The Mishna treatise MWiddoth, or Measurements 
of the Temple, translated in P.Z./.S¢, 1886-87, in Barclay’s 
Talmud, and elsewhere. 

Main. B.B.—Maimonides’ treatise Beth ha-Bekhtra (The 
Chosen House), trans, by Dr. Chaplin in P.Z.7.Sz, 1885. 

S.W.PJer.—The volume of the Survey of Western 
Palestine dealing with Jerusalem. 


P.£.F.St.—The Quarterly Statements of the Pal. Explor. 
Fund. 


Niese’s 


1 Ch 22! to Maimonides, Beth ha-Bekhira, i. 1, 
translated P.L.F.St. 1885, 37). The temple, it 
follows, stood immediately to the west of the rock. 
The way is now open for a renewed examination 
of some of the difficulties that remain. 

If I venture to claim that I have succeeded in 
determining, to within a few feet, the precise 
location of Herod’s temple and its courts, the 
result is due to three circumstances,—to a more 
critical examination of the data of Josephus and 
the Mishna than these have hitherto received; to 
a careful study of the rock-levels of the Haram 
area, as determined by Sir Charles Warren and 
others, and of the remains of Herod’s work still 
surviving in and around the Haram; and, finally, 
to a more exact determination of the length of 
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Since this determination is all-important for the 
conclusions reached in the following pages, it falls 
to be considered as the first of the unsolved 
problems connected with the temple. Now 
whatever dubiety may exist as to the length of the 
ordinary cubit in early times, the evidence of 
Josephus and other considerations (see ‘ Weights 
and Measures,’ in D.B. iy. 908 f.) leave no doubt 
that in Herod’s «day the Hebrew cubit cannot 
have differed very materially from the contem- 
porary Greek cubit, which is known to have been 
practically 174 inches. Nor is there any question 
as to the then usual division of the cubit into 
6 handbreadths of approximately 3 inches each 
(cf. Maimonides, of. céz. ii. 6). 

With these facts as a general guide, let us 
examine the evidence furnished by the remains of 
Herodian and pre-Herodian masonry, such as (a) 
the heights of the courses in the retaining wall of 
the Haram, (4) the position of the gates therein, 
and (¢) the dimensions of other acknowledged 
pre-Christian remains. 

(a) A table of ‘the heights of some 150 courses 
of drafted work of the ‘first’ and ‘ second’ epochs 
(retaining without prejudice this distinction of the 
English engineers) is given on p. 120 of the 
Jerusalem volume of the Ordnance Survey. From 
the figures of this table it is evident that the 
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a 6c d, the surrounding balustrade (s07eg). 
(2hé2), 

A, Court of the Women. BB B, Court of Israel. © © C, Court 
of the Priests. 

D, altar of burnt-offering. E FG, porch, holy place, and holy 
of holies, 

H, 1-9, Gates of the Sanctuary (JZ. MZ. 1. 4, 5), viz.: 1, gate of 
the House Moked ; 2, Korban gate; 3, gate Nitsus; 5, 
the gate of Nicanor, or the Beautiful Gate; 7, the water 
gate; 8, gate of the firstborn; 9, the fuel gate; 10, the 
‘upper gate,’ wrongly called the gate of Nicanor. 

K, the guardhouse Moked (=hearth). L, the ‘ northern edifice 


X Y Z, the terrace | 


that was between the two gates’ (see /. W, VI. ii. 7, § 150). 
Here, it is suggested, the sacrificial victims were examined 
by the priests, having been brought in either by the under- 
ground passage shown on the plan, or by the ramp also 
shown, The upper storey may have contained the im- 
portant ‘chamber of the councillors’ (garhedrin) ( Yoma, 
i, I). 

M, the chamber Gazith, in which the priests on duty assembled 
for prayer (Zamid, iv. end). There are not sufficient data 
for fixing the location of the other chambers mentioned in 
the Mishna, Their distribution on the plan is purely con- 
jectural, 
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Jewish stonecutters either did not aim at, or did 
not succeed in reaching, a rigid uniformity in the 
height of their stones. Excluding a few abnormal 
varieties at either end of the scale, we find 138 
courses ranging in height from 3 feet 2 inches to 
4 feet. I think we may assume that stones of 
this size would not be cut to a smaller unit than 
the handbreadth, and that a margin of error of an 
inch in twelve handbreadths and over may be 
allowed the Jewish craftsmen. Now 53 of the 
courses show a height of 44-45 inches, the higher 
figure, however, occurring chiefly at one point in 
the wall. The next most frequent size is 41- 
42 inches, found. in 23 courses. The standard 
measurements may therefore be confidently set 
down as follows : 
38-39 in. (10 courses) =13 hands, or 24 cbs. of 17°6 to 18 in. 
BiaAe oo (23 Boy 14 oy 28, a as » 
Maeno e553 F=15. or 26. 3s Law » 

The next step must be to endeavour to get rid 
of the margin of uncertainty still left as between a 
17°6 and an 18 inch cubit. For this purpose it 
is natural to take the measurement of the stones 
at points in the wall where special attention to 
uniformity might reasonably be expected. Such 
is the foundation at the south-east angle, where the 
stones were found to be as perfectly preserved ‘as 
if they had been recently cut.’ Here the founda- 
tion course is 3 feet 8 inches in height, or exactly 
24 cubits of 17°6 inches. Another point where 
a fresh beginning was made is found at the Triple 
Gate, from which the great ‘master course’ runs east 
and west. Now the height of three stones of this 
course, at and on either side of the gate, averages 
70°2 inches, which is clearly 4 of the cubits of 
which the foundation course is 24. Comparing 
these results with ‘the most beautifully-set work 

. . superior to any ever found in Jerusalem’ in 
the oldest part of the south wall of the city 
excavated by Bliss and Dickie (Zxcavations at 
Jerusalem, 30), we find ‘remains of three courses 
each 234 inches high,’ which is exactly 8 hand- 
breadths of a 17°6 inch cubit. The sill of the 
ancient Valley Gate, it may be added, measured 
8 feet 10 inches, otherwise 6 cubits (of. cit. 19). 
These two monuments of the Jewish monarchy, 
possibly even of Solomon’s time, therefore, equally 
with the Herodian wall of the Haram, were duz/t 
according to a cubit which measured 17°6 tnches 
(447-448 millimetres). 

(2) Anticipating for a moment the subsequent 


discussion as to the identification of the gates of 
the temple area, let us test the results now 
obtained by the positions of the present repre- 
sentatives of the older gateways as these are laid 
down on the Ordnance Survey map.! Now the 
distance of the Double Gate in the south wall 
from the south-west angle of the Haram, as 
measured by the English surveyors, is 330 feet, 
which yields 225 of the 17°6 cubit, again without 
a fraction. The original jambs of the Triple 
Gate were 400 of the same cubit from the south- 
west angle, and 200 (293 feet) from the south-east 
angle. On the west side of the Haram, we have 
first Barclay’s Gate, 271 feet or 185 cubits from 
the south-west angle, while at 586 feet or 400 
cubits we reach Wilson’s Arch and the historical 
gateway to the pre-Herodian and Herodian 
temples. It was these remarkable data that 
unexpectedly placed in the writer’s hand the key 
to the precise location of the temple and its courts, 
as will appear in the sequel. 

(c) If further confirmation. be needed of this 
discovery of the cubit of the Jewish builders, it 
may be found in the dimensions of such structures 
as can reasonably be assigned to a date before or 
shortly after the beginning of the Christian era. 
Every visitor to the Holy City is familiar with the 
remains of Robinson’s Arch; although, as will be 
shown below, it cannot have formed one of the 
approaches to Herod’s temple, it can scarcely be 
younger than the second century. Now its pier— 
probably much older than the arch (see below)— 
is 51 feet 6 inches in length, which is 35 cubits, 
and its span. ‘may have been 43 or 44 feet’ 
(S.W.P. Jer. 176); 44 feet are exactly 30 cubits. 
The better preserved Wilson’s Arch, ‘with a span 
of 42 feet and a width of 43 feet,’ was evidently 
intended to have the same dimensions (30 cubits). 
The oldest buildings now to be found in ‘ under- 
ground Jerusalem’ are in the immediate vicinity. 
One of these, ‘the ancient hall’ of the surveyors, 
was originally 20 feet 4 inches or 14 cubits in 
length, and most of the measurements of the 
various vaults, viaducts, and passages will be found 
to fit easily into our scale (see Sir Charles Wilson’s 
measured drawings, P.Z./.St. 1880, 22 ff.; S.W.P. 
Sete 209 fhe) 

The same remark holds good, as might be 
expected from what we have learned of their 
position, of the width of the ancient gateways to. 


| See the accompanying ground-plan of the temple courts. 
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the temple. That of the Double Gate, for 
example, is 41 feet or 28 cubits, while the original 
width of the interior passages was twice 12 cubits, 
The same exact equation is seen in the single 
passage at Barclay’s Gate, which is 19 feet or 
tg cubits in width. The gate which led to the 
Valley of Hinnom we have seen to be exactly 
6 cubits in width. It is surely unnecessary to 
multiply instances in proof of the contention that 


the builder’s cubit of six handbreadths, from the later 
monarchy to the second century A.D., measured 
17°6 inches, netther less nor more. That this 
was the cubit of the third temple, and, by infer- 
ence, of its predecessors, will be evident as 
our inquiry advances. The first of the prob- 
lems with which we set out to deal has thus been 
solved. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS 


DEUTERONOMY XXIX. 29. 

‘The secret things belong unto the Lord our God: 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and to 
our children for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘The secret things belong unto the Lord our God.’— 
The immediate connexion of these words with the context 
is not clear. ashi connects the ‘secret things’ with the 
‘imagination of the evil heart of the secret idolater’ of v.?%. 
His note runs thus: ‘It is not that I shall punish you 
for those secrets; they belong to the Lord our God, and 
He will exact them from the individual sinner; but the 
things that are dzsclosed belong to us and to our children, to 
‘put away the evil from the midst of us.’ And if judgment 
is not executed among them, the many will be punished. 
But itis impossible not to feel that there is more behind the 
words of this passage than this. May not this be one of the 
occasions concerning which the apostle says of the prophets, 
that they ‘searched what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify’? All those curses 
were to come upon Israel; and yet, after that, there was still 
a covenant with them, embracing every generation to the 
world’s end. Must not Moses have longed to know what 
would befall his people in the latter days? and if we our- 
selves, ‘upon whom the ends of the world are come,’ do not 
yet see the future of Israel distinctly, are not the words 
appropriate still? To the very end, what better way is there 
than this? ‘Lord, I have hoped for Thy salvation, and 
done Thy commandments.’—WALLER. 

‘But the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever.’—Probably this verse is a general 
reflexion added by Moses by way of admonition to his 
previous discourse. The scribes may have had this in their 
mind when they distinguished the words, z7¢o us and to our 
childyen, by placing over them extraordinary points, in order 
to emphasize them, though by many this is regarded as a 
mere critical notation, indicating a various reading.— 
ALEXANDER. 


OF DEUTERONOMY. 


‘That we may do all the words of this law.’-—The 
hidden future is Yahweh’s; the known past, with its lesson 
of obedience to the law, is ours. Revelation is here regarded 
as historical rathey than canonical.—ROBINSON. 


THE SERMON. 
‘On Duty’ in the Dark. 
by the Rev. T. A. Jefferies, Huddersfield. 

The soldier’s position when on duty at night is 
not an enviable one. He cannot see the move- 
ments of the enemy, and sometimes his comrades 
are equally out of sight. Perhaps he is sentry, and 
through the darkness must pace a certain track 
and guard that way. Even in broad daylight his 
position is often little better; he knows nothing of 
the general’s plans, and must frequently be tempted 
to think he is rushing to death for no purpose. 
Yet he has no alternative. Orders must be 
obeyed. The secret things belong unto the 
general, but to the soldiers belong the words of 
command that they may accomplish the leader’s. 
design. And. so: it is in life We ate, often 
burdened with the sense of the darkness and 
mystery around us, but to every man is given the 
commandment of God. The explanation is with 
Him, and with us the call to obey. We are in the 
dark, but something is required of us, Let us not 
forget that we are on duty. 

I. There is the mystery of existence, the riddle 
of the universe. Why were we made so ignorant 
of nature and ourselves? Look, for instance, at 
this age-long quarrel over miracles. It would 
never have been but for our ignorance of nature. 
Did we know nature, did we know but Tennyson’s 
‘flower in the crannied wall,’ that controversy 
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would be at an end. But while Nature has given 
up many of her secrets, what she tells us does not 
go to the roots of things. She keeps the great 
secret to herself. And so the battles of theologian, 
philosopher, and scientist roll on; and the stars 
and seasons, sense and soul hang round us, pro- 
voking our curiosity and challenging our powers, 
like clouds of mist through which we vainly seek 
to peer. Perhaps this effect is also the final cause. 
Perhaps God has put us into this atmosphere of 
mystery that our minds may be stirred to effort. 
Certainly in actual life the mystery of existence is 
a huge storehouse from which the earnest and 
patient are continually bringing forth wonders that 
astonish and delight. The secret things remain 
with God, but enough is revealed to sustain hope 
and effort. 

II. Then there is the mystery of the Kingdom. 
This wondrous gospel, so simple in its saving 
power,—what questions confront us when we try 
to fathom it! Whatis man? Whatis sin? How 
came sin into God’s world? What is the meaning 
of this great fact of atonement? Is God’s Kingdom 
growing, and will it win? What is the destiny of 
humanity and of the universal life? These are 
some of the mysteries we keep trying to solve, but 
‘our eyes see dimly.’ Here also some things have 
been revealed, but only so as to put the question 
further back. Christ told us plainly, for example, 
that the Kingdom will win its way and triumph. 
But “ow is still a mystery. We believe it, but 
because we believe Him, not because we see. 

And yet in the midst of these mysteries of the 
Kingdom the voice of the King is neither faint 
nor uncertain. ‘It is not for you to know times 
or seasons,’ He cries; ‘but ye shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem . . . and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’ We are in 
the dark, but we are on duty. It is hard to 
understand why we should have selfish desires and 
base tendencies, but, having them, the duty of 
conquering them is obvious. We cannot see why 
wrongs should exist, but the call to right them 
admits no question. God has revealed enough to 
make the path of His servants plain and to inspire 
them with enthusiasm. For the rest we must 
wait. We walk by faith. Great victories await 
the men who will go forward, as they awaited 
Joshua and the Israelites. If we halt till the cloud 
lifts we shall stand still for ever. Had Columbus’ 


sailors prevailed when their fears prompted them 
to go back, Columbus would have been unknown 
to history, and Spain could scarcely have reached 
the fulness of her power. But Columbus kept 
them at their posts, and presently, out of the 
mystery of the Western ocean, arose the New 
World. Let us keep at our posts, brethren. The 
ocean of the future may seem nothing but a weary 
waste of seething waters, and yet the Commander 
of this gospel ship is more sure of finding a new 
world than was Columbus. 

We shall have to face seasons, perhaps, when the 
darkness will deepen yet more, but still duty lies 
before us. Things were dark in England while 
Cromwell waited for his first Parliament to do 
something. All over the country royalists were 
plotting, and a thousand blades were ready to take 
his life. How much easier for him to have left it 
to them, and slipped away into privacy! But ‘1 
brought not myself into this position,’ he says, and 
‘the wilful throwing away‘of this Government, such 
as it is, is what I can sooner be willing to be rolled 
into my grave and buried with infamy, than I can 
consent unto!’ True soldier of the Kingdom this, 
doing his duty in times of great darkness, faithful 
to the few things revealed to him. 

III. Then, deepest of all while it touches us, 
there is the mystery of personal experience: the 
broken hopes, the dark sorrows, the blinding 
bereavements,—all that makes up the tragedy of 
life. How dark the night becomes for some, and 
how great the temptation to abandon all effort and 
let things take their course! In such an hour 
Self-Pity is a Judas within our hearts, and our 
salvation is Duty. Well is it for us if we have 
learned obedience to the things God has revealed. 
To set our teeth firmly and fight bravely on, 
doing the duty that lies nearest, is the one clear 
course that remains. It is a hard course doubtless, 
but this much can be said for it: it leads with the 
kindly help of time to a recovery free from regrets. 
Mazzini wrote, in that noble letter to Jane Carlyle, 
‘It is only you who can teach yourself that, what- 
ever the present may be, you must front it with 
dignity, with a clear perception of all your duties, 
with a due reverence to your immortal soul, with 
a religious faith in times yet to come, that are 
to dawn under the approach of other cloudless 
suns. ... It is the feeling of those duties that 
saves me from the atheism of despair, and leads 
me through a life every day more barren and 
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burdensome, in a sort of calm, composed manner.’ 
That is the path that leads from conflict to calm. 
Recovery comes in a measure to all who suffer, 
but not to all does it bring peace. That depends 
on whether or not they did their duty in the dark. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IN optics, if you make a hole in the shutter at noon, or 
stick a square bit of blackness on the pane, and make the 
rays from the hole or around the square to pass through a 
prism, then we have, if we let them fall on whiteness and 
catch them right, those colours we all know and rejoice in. 

The white light of heaven—/wmen séccum—opens itself 
out as it were, tells its secret, and lies like a glorious border 
on the ‘edge o’ dark’ (as imaginative Lancashire calls the 
twilight, as we Scotsmen call it ‘the gloamin’’), making the 
boundaries between light and darkness a border of flowers, 
made out by each. Is there not something to think of in 
‘the Father of Lights’ thus beautifying the limits of His 
light and of His darkness, which to Him alone is light, so 
that here burns a sort of ‘dim, religious light’—a sacred 
glory—where we may take off our shoes and rest and 
worship? Is not our-light rounded with darkness, as our 
life is with a dream? and the greater the area of our light, 
of our truth, ‘won from the vast and formless Infinite,’ the 
ampler, too, is the outer ring—the iridescent edge lying 
upon the unknown—making a rainbow round the central 
throne of the Eternal. And is not the light of knowledge, 
after all, the more lovely, the more full of colour, and the 
more pleasant to the eye, when lying on and indicating what 
is beyond, and past all finding out, making glorious the skirts 
of ‘the majesty of darkness’? It is at his rising out of, 
and his returning into, ‘old night’ that the sun is in the full 
flush of his plighted clouds, and swims in the depths of his 
‘ daffodil sky,’ making the outgoings of the evening and of 
the morning to rejoice before Him and us.—Hore Sud- 
sectv@, vol. iii. pp. 272, 273. Sent by Rev. J. WADDELL, 
Bangor. 


Limited hearing.—Religious silences are simply the 
limitations of our present spiritual development. Science 
tells of a world of sound perpetually rolling round us, but 
which is at once above and beneath our hearing capacity. 
Our auditory nerve answers only to a certain range of 
vibration. So it is in our spiritual culture. When we 
speak of the awful silences of the unseen world it is only 
another way of saying that most of us are deaf. That elect 
souls here and there have heard a ‘thus saith the Lord,’ 
which when uttered has been called ‘revelation,’ means 
simply that our race produces from time to time a certain 
number of open ears. Religious silence is, after all, a 
relative term. When our spirits are attuned, the © silence’ 
changes into a still, small, but always recognizable, Divine 
voice.—Problems of Living, by J. BRIERLEY, B.A. 


Limited vision.—The ideas which I have been dwelling 
on to-day were suggested to me by a story told me by my 
late friend Professor Haughton, not long before he died. He 
had had with Professor Huxley a friendship the warmth of 
which was not affected by their wide differences in religious 


opinion. Huxley one day said to him, ‘There are those 
who profess to believe what I consider to be false ; but I do 
not regard their opinions, because I doubt the sincerity of 
some and the intellectual capacity of others; but I respect 
you, and I know how sincerely you believe what you hold 
so strongly, and should like very much to know how it is 
that you believe what I can’t believe.’ ‘May I speak 
frankly ?’ said Haughton. ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘Then,? 
he said, ‘I don’t know how it is, except that you are colour- 
blind.’ Huxley was much struck. He said, ‘ Well, it may 
be so. Of course, if I were colour-blind, I should not know it 
myself.’—Cathedral and University Sermons, by GEORGE 
SALMON, D.D., F.R.S. 


THE secret things are withheld and others revealed in 
order ‘that we may do all the words of this law’ (cf, 
Jn 16115), Progressive knowledge is the key to the 
mysteries of God and life. Froebel only followed God’s 
methods with man when he introduced the kindergarten 
system. In order to teach man and enable him to profit 
by the teaching in practice, knowledge is revealed by stages. 
It takes decades, generations, centuries, millenniums for 
great truths to be gradually unfolded, and this is of necessity. 
Had Galileo proclaimed to his countrymen that words and 
pictures could be sent along wires and recorded a thousand 
miles away, what would have happened? His countrymen 
would have considered him insane and taken steps to prevent 
his working bodily harm to his fellows. Suppose Oliver 
Cromwell had claimed that it was possible to talk along a 
wire from London with a friend of his in Newcastle, what 
would have happened ? Why, men would have regarded him 
as an idiot, and it would have been impossible for him to 
retain the Lord Protectorate. If God revealed the secret 
things before we were made ready to receive them, it would 
arrest our faithful obedience to God in things already 
revealed. 

Man is educated through successive standards in the school 
of life. ‘Do, and you shall know’ (cf. Jn 71”) is the 
principle on which man passes from standard to standard. 
F, J. MILeEs. 


Bur that which is revealed is ours—the Life 
For us made manifest in mortal flesh, 
That sometime dwelt among us, aye, and still, 
Unseen, except by faith, with us abides— 
A Righteousness by which we come to God— 
A Power to work in us the Father’s will— 
A Guide to tread with us life’s tangled maze— 
A Comforter to all who rest in Him. 

E. H. DivaLu, 4 Believer’s Songs. 
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enone ‘Biqbe from tbe Cast.’ 


By PROFESSOR THE Rey. James Hope Mou ton, M.A., D.Lit., MANCHESTER. 


Tue brilliant author of Bible Studies has given us 
within the last year two valuable little books in 
English, Wew Lights on the New Testament, and 
The Philology of the Greek Bible: the first of these 
became familiar to readers of THe EXposiTORY 
Times before Messrs. T. & T. Clark gave it us as 
a book. 
his own countrymen with a large and important 
work which covers the same ground much more 
fully. It coincides appropriately with the recogni- 
tion which German scholarship has so quickly 
given to a theologian who has only just passed 
forty. 
followed in two years by the (Vewe Arbelstudien— 
revealed to Germany, and soon after to England, 


He has now, as is only proper, presented | 


It is thirteen years since Bzbelstudien— | 


a pioneer of original genius and remarkable fresh- | 


ness and vigour of style. He was soon in the 
important chair at Heidelberg; and now he has 


just entered upon his work as Bernhard Weiss’s | 


successor in the premier University of Berlin, which 
continues to possess among its ornaments the 
world-famous Harnack. No one who has studied 
Deissmann’s work will question his right to such 
recognition, or doubt that he will confer distinction 
even on such a body as the Theological Faculty 
at Berlin. 

Deissmann’s newest book is abundantly worthy 
of him. It is crammed with novel and interesting 
matter, and is written in his characteristically 
bright and easy style. His vocabulary is so varied 
and his range of illustration so wide that the 
English reader will not infrequently sigh for Mr. 
Lionel Strachan, who has so admirably Englished 
Deissmann’s last two books; but such wishes will 
never be prompted by complexity of composition 
or obscurity of thought. To summarize a book of 
this kind is impossible in a brief review: it is only 
possible to select a few points which may illustrate 
its rich variety of matter. It is, however, not diffi- 
cult to put into a sentence or two the lines on 


1 Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die neuent- 
deckten Texte der hellenistisch-romischen Welt. Von 
Adolf Deissmann, D.theol.(Marburg), D.D.(Aberdeen), 
ordentl, Professor an der Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitat 
Mit 59 Abbildungen im Text.  Tiibingen: 
M.16 (geb.). 


zu Berlin. 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1908. 


which the book runs. No one can read at all 
widely in critical literature without soon realizing 
that much learning and acuteness misses the mark 
for want of adequate endeavour on the writer’s 
part to think himself into the actual mzlzew of the 
New Testament authors. He will study the pro- 
fane history of the times, and learn all there is to 
be learnt about the literature of the world that 
was contemporary with the Apostles. And being 
thus equipped he will often assume that this is 
enough; and if, say, a discrepancy is unearthed 
by the comparison of Luke’s writings with those of 
Greek or Roman writers of the period, the credit 
of the former is hopelessly compromised. He 
forgets that the literature and history belongs to 
a different social stratum from that in which the 
New Testament was born. The authorities we 


| have trusted so blindly for centuries looked with 


a disdainful smile on the short and simple annals 
of the poor; and Christianity did not arise in an 
upper, or even an upper middle class. To under- 
stand the earliest documents of our Faith we must 
follow up what evidence we can find that will help 
us to realize the world of the middle and lower 
classes in the first century, as found in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire. We may find that 
we have been making as serious a mistake as if we 
had tried to understand the origin and history of 
the present House of Commons with no help 
beyond the ‘society’ newspapers and the works 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

It is in the reconstruction of this mle that the 
importance of Deissmann’s work lies. His Bible 
Studies showed us how to recover the language of 
the common people, the vernacular Greek of the 
Empire; and this discovery proved for us the 
highly suggestive fact that Biblical Greek has 
remained without parallel all these centuries simply 
because none but inspired men would condescend 
to write in the dialect of daily life! During the 
last ten years Deissmann has been extending his 
field, and tempting other workers to enter it: he 
can afford to do this without risking his own easy 
pre-eminence. Light from the East still works the 
papyri, and there are many interesting novelties 
presented from documents discovered since the 
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publication of Deissmann’s pioneer volume. But 
the mine does not yield so many sensational finds 
as it yielded a decade since. We are getting 
duplicates in plenty, which show that the parallels 
discovered previously were not isolated freaks. 
And there is the humdrum work of consolidation 
—the collection of examples to show the prevailing 
usage of Biblical words, often, of course, only con- 
firming what we knew already, or warning us off 
seductive lines which sound exegesis had already 
condemned.! But we hardly expect a new volume 
of papyri nowadays to provide us with real novelties 
enough to fill more than a page of THE ExposIToRY 
Times. Naturally this depends mostly on who 
the reader is: when it is Deissmann we are con- 
stantly hearing of novelties in what other readers 
had rejected as commonplace. But the most con- 
spicuous feature of this book is the use of the 
inscriptions. Here, of course, Deissmann has had 
predecessors, notably Canon Hicks and Sir W. M. 
Ramsay; but his work in this volume has quite 
a distinctive note of its own. 

But it is time to give some specimens, which 
I shall choose from material not presented in /Vew 
Lights or The Philology of the Greek Bible. We 
need not tarry on the introductory pages which set 
forth the nature of the new material, nor on the 
long and interesting list of words (pp. 48-72) 
which have been rescued from the tables of ‘ Bibli- 
cal’ peculiarities by the documents unearthed in 
the past decade. Since Deissmann showed us 
the way, the reduction of the list of specifically 
‘Biblical’ words has gone on so steadily that the 
burden of proof now entirely lies on those who 
would claim any particular word as a coinage of 
Jewish or Christian writers. The new examples 
are gathered by Deissmann largely from inscrip- 
tions and ostraka, including some of the latter 
which he has himself collected. Of greater import- 
ance is the section in which fresh light is brought 
upon the meaning of Biblical words. Anything new 
on ékxAnola (p. 76 f.) is naturally welcome ; and it 
is of great moment to understand what pagans of 
Asia Minor meant by dpaprwAds, a word which 
Christianity was to deepen and strengthen so 
wonderfully (p. 77 f.). There are many good 
things in the section on N.T. syntax. Some of us 


1 Perhaps I may refer to the work of this kind Dr. Milligan 
and I are attempting for our projected lexical record of N.T. 
words in the papyri and Hellenistic inscriptions, instalments 
of which are appearing this year in Zhe Exposttor. 


had already derived great satisfaction from the 
recently published Berlin papyrus, No. 1079 (41 
A.D.), in which the ‘Hebraism’ Brérew do (as 
Blass and Wellhausen still regard it) is exploded 
very neatly: he was hardly a Jew who warned his 
friend kat od Br€ere carov rdv “Iovdaiwy! (p. 82). 
On p. 86 Deissmann deals with the curious pheno- 
menon of indeclinable zAjpys. He is satisfied 
that John was not above using this rather illiterate 2 
idiom—a point I very cheerfully concede him in 
the forthcoming third edition of my Prolegomena 
(p. 50). There is a very instructive section on the 
style of the N.T. in the light of the new texts. 
Many a writer has been convinced that John’s per- 
petual ‘and...and...and...’ is the hall-miark 
of a Jew. Some excellently chosen extracts from 
Hellenistic inscriptions are set side by side with 
Johannine narrative (p. 88 ff.), with convincing 
effect. Among them is one from an account of 
the marvellous cures of Asclepios—a class of in- 
scriptions which must strike every reader with their 
numerous points of contact with the Gospels. The 
student of style will observe their method of telling 
a story, which is marked enough to convict all 
their authors of Jewish birth, on the principles of 
some of our ‘Hebraist’ friends; and the student 
of human ideas will note that neither Lourdes 
nor ‘Christian Science’ can substantiate any claim 
of novelty. 

In chap. i. Deissmann returns to his old thesis 
(cf. Bible Studies, pp. 1-59) as to letters and 
epistles. He cites, with translations, notes, and 
facsimiles, a considerable number of letters from 
our newly recovered sources, mostly, of course, 
papyri. Twenty-one are given (pp. roo—156), the 
study of which would be a most remunerative 
discipline for a theologian who had hitherto read 
Paul only in the light of classics and Fathers. . (It 
is indeed not too much to say that the most 
valuable tool we are yet waiting for is a corpus of 
papyrus letters, continuing the admirable little 
volume of Witkowski, and giving in full all the 
unpublished letters which are so far only known 
by brief catalogue descriptions, or not even by 
these. For the delineation of the genuine popular 
speech in its unstudied naturalness, the private 
letters on ostraka and papyrus are by far the most 


2 If ‘John’ was the son of Zebedee, the author had been 
called dypdumaros long before (Ac 41°): the papyri make it 
abundantly clear that nothing less than z//e¢eracy was intended 
by the sneer, as by that against Jesus Himself (Jn 71). 
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reliable sources.) One of the facsimiles given 
(p. 112) is a beautiful illustration of Gal 61: itis Ox. 
Pap. 246, written just after Paul’s death, and now 
in the Cambridge University Library. The body 
of the letter is in a clear and elegant literary hand, 
the signatures in a cursive scrawl. The converse 
was the case with GaJatians: the scribe wrote a 
small cursive, and Paul ‘a strong, stiff workman’s 
uncial.’ On p. 132ff. we are glad to see the 
undutiful Theonas’ letter to his father- (cf. my 
Proleg. p. 28). The young rascal’s grammar and 
vocabulary are so illuminating that it is a great 
advantage to have the text in a better form than 
Grenfell and Hunt could give us at first, without 
having to search in out-of-the-way periodicals for 
the work that has been done for its elucidation. 
The illustrative material of this chapter is followed 
up with a renewed discussion of the distinction 
between letters and epistles, and the classification 
of the ‘Epistles’ of the N.T. I am sometimes 
inclined to think that Deissmann lays a little too 
much weight on the casual character of Paul’s 
letters. Philemon doubtless is entirely com- 
parable with the private letters of a man with 
Paul’s equipment of Greek culture. But is 
Romans quite as unstudied as this? It seems 
to me the analogue here is to be sought in the 
newspaper correspondence of a busy ecclesiastical 
leader of to-day. ‘There is no thought of posterity 
—the letter is not revised and polished as if it 
were a contribution to literature: it is only 
intended for momentary effect. But the mere 
fact that it is to be read by hundreds of people 
instead of one intimate friend makes it a shade 
more self-conscious. One or two other passages 
in this chapter must be marked for the student’s 
attention. There is an excellent suggestion made 
on p. 164 to account for the attachment of the 
short letter to Ephesus (an érictoAy ovoratixy, or 
letter of introduction) to the Romans letter as its 
concluding chapter (cf. also the important note, 
p. 201 n.!). The papyri often show us evidence 
of the keeping of a book of letters: several 
documents running, by different authors, will 
sometimes be in the same hand. If Tertius was 
the scribe of Ro 1-15 as well as of chap. 16, 
the association of the two letters is easily under- 
stood, it being assumed that Paul kept a Uber 
litterarum missarum. Does this suggestion help 
us in explaining the attachment of ‘2 and 3 Co’? 
Deissmann has some ideas as to an Ephesian 


provenance of the Captivity letters, and consequent 
possibilities as to the Pastorals (p. 166), on which 
we should have liked him to enlarge. Other 
points in this chapter I must not even mention, 
but I will refer to the eminently sane remarks 
(p. 173) on Luke’s unfamiliarity with Paul’s letters. 
That this should ever have been elevated to the 
rank of a difficulty is a good example of the 
doctrinaire habit some men develop in criticism. 

The fourth chapter is entitled ‘The significance 
of the newly discovered texts for the historical 
interpretation of the N.T. in matters of culture 
and religion.’ Magical and religious texts and 
inscriptions and papyri dealing with ordinary 
secular affairs are alike examined for lights on 
Christian phrase and thought. It is impossible 
to summarize such material: I will only mention 
some specimens. Deissmann enlarges (p. 194 f.) 
on the new evidence as to the census of Lk 2}, 
reported from Kenyon in THe Expository TIMES 
for October 1907. Novelties as to the Number of 
the Beast (p. 199) are naturally worth noting. 
That the famous number should reasonably be 
Greek, not Hebrew, is a point which rival 
interpreters should agree on as a@ priori probable. 
And the quotations from vernacular documents 
which show a similar use of numbers certainly 
suggest a hopeful line of interpretation. A graffito 
is quoted, Pir as apiOuos py, ‘I love a girl whose 
number is 545.’ This is a riddle which has to be 
solved on recognized principles: the letters of the 
lady’s name are added up in their numerical value, 
and the total is 545. Deissmann guesses that the 
Beast is Katoap ®edés, which totals 616 (the reading 
of C, 11, and others—altered to 666 by way of 
assimilation to its contrast “Iycots (=888)). Sug- 
gestive remarks are made (p. 209) on the great 
Prosopographia Imperit Romani, which catalogues 
8644 men and women of note during the first 
three centuries, but avowedly omits ‘the endless 
crowd of plebeians named in ecclesiastical and 
legal writers’—Jesus and Paul among them! I 
pause next? on p. 218, where some very helpful 
parallels for 1 Co 54° are drawn from formulz of 
‘devotion’ to a vexvdaiuwy: similarly 2 Co 128 is 
well illustrated on p. 223. On the next page, 
quoting close parallels for ‘I have kept my trust’ 


? But I might chronicle a trifle on p.”213 'n.5, The iambic 
méuvov Bony, [ddad]os, dWuxos wérpa will not scan. Read 
[4¢wv]os, unless the editor of this medieval verse had some 
reason for the supplement of which I do not know. 
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(2 Ti 4"), Deissmann cites the record of a victor 
from the theatre at Ephesus which he thinks Paul 
may have seen.1_ His doctrine on diabyxy (p. 232) 
will startle many: relying on the invariable use of 
papyri, he would translate ¢estament all through.? 
Less disputable is the beautiful application in this 
context, by which Deissmann illustrates Paul’s 
doctrine of ransom from the bondage of sin. 
He brings to bear on it the Greek use in manu- 
mission—the slave was bought by Apollo or some 
other deity ém éevfepia. The important word 
mapdkAyros is freshly handled on p. 242: I will 
only cite the reminder that the word must have 
had a special zwance in the vernacular, inasmuch 
as it was transliterated in Hebrew and in Aramaic 
instead of receiving a native equivalent. The 
next thirty pages have peculiar importance, but 
cannot be even summarized here. They are a 
sketch of heathen religious phraseology as adapted 
by Christianity. It is not enough to trace 
Christian words and conceptions back to their 
roots in Judaism. That is necessary enough, and 
has been done, and done well, by generations 
past. When the new faith spoke in Greek, its 


1 For rév xaddv ayava jywviopat I would add an inscrip- 
tion of 267 B.c. (Dittenberger, Sy//, 214): moddovs kal 
Kahovs dyavas iyywricavro per aAAjAwY (sc. the allied 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians) mpds rods kaTadovAotc Gar 
Tas WoAeELls erixetpovvTas. The allusion is to warfare, not to 
the games, as it has been too hastily assumed that Paul’s 
reference must be. 

2 Perhaps I may refer to our discussion of this word in 7he 
Expositor. 


hearers at first hearing attached to its vocabulary 
the meaning they already knew. It is therefore 
vital that we should know what associations the 
pagans of Corinth or Rome or Ephesus had with 
such words as Geov vids, cwryp, kvptos and Kvupiakéds, 
Geos &x Geod, exiparvys, Bacrreds Bacir€wy, edayyéArov, 
mapovoia, iepa ypdppara, and many others. This 
is perhaps the most valuable part of Deissmann’s 
work. Its suggestive and largely novel material 
is worked up with the writer’s well-tried skill; 
and it leads to a passage of splendid eloquence 
and force in which Deissmann discourses on the 
relations between theology and religion, and 
daringly pleads that Jesus and even Paul are 
wholly ‘untheological.’ But any D.D.’s who read 


. my summary must please suspend judgement on 


this thesis until they have read the exposition ! 

There is much else in this noble volume which 
is not even catalogued in the present notice, but 
what has been said must suffice. I hope I am 
not betraying secrets when I say that Deissmann’s 
next gift is likely to be on a yet greater scale. 
Thayer’s Grimm has served a generation magnifi- 
cently, but the march of knowledge is passing it 
by. New Testament students know enough of 
Adolf Deissmann now to expect with lively 
satisfaction the Lexicon he is soon to give us, 
gathering together, for the interpretation of the 
words of the Book, knowledge accumulated 
through ages past, and the new knowledge of 
this productive generation, to which he has 
himself been the greatest contributor. 


Literature. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM. By Selah Merrill. 


(Revell. 21s. net.) 


We have scarcely had time to read Professor 
George Adam Smith’s book when another great 
handsome volume on Jerusalem is with us. Dr. 
Selah Merrill was for sixteen years American 
Consul in Jerusalem. He is best known by his 
little book on Galilee in the Time of Christ, unless 
his articles in the Dictionary of the Bible may have 
carried his fame further. There he wrote on 
GALILEE and the Sea or GALILEE, on GILEAD and 
Keprsu-NaputaLl, on the Cities or REFUGE and 


3 


on Tiperias. And it is all the work of a man who 
has walked ‘those Holy Fields’ until he is quite 
familiar with them. His new work is the work 
of one who knows Jerusalem just as well as it can 
be known. 

It is not a history of Jerusalem ; it is its topo- 
graphy. No doubt, to describe the walls of 
Jerusalem, its towers, its temples, its hills and 
its valleys, is to write its history. But it is not a 
formal history of the city; it is a description of 
Jerusalem during the siege. The volume opens 
with the arrival of Titus before the city in 70 A.D. 
And although it ends with Nehemiah, and has 
carried us through the interval of time historically, 
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still it is taken up mainly with Jerusalem as Titus 
would have seen it, could he have entered when 
he arrived, and have walked up and down in it, 
telling the palaces and the towers thereof. 

The style is easy. It is familiar. It is almost 
gossipy here and there. And so, one can dip into 
it at any place and find one’s interest captured. 
And if one begins at the beginning, one can read 
right on, chapter after chapter without a moment’s 
weariness, with ever-increasing wonder at the ease 
with which the author moves among those facts and 
theories which have been so long and so keenly 
contested even by experts. 

We say one can dip into the book anywhere. 
If it is at p. 200, the eye lights upon a discussion 
of the word ‘opposite.’ It isa word often used by 
Josephus. But what does Josephus mean by it? 
In spite of writing in Greek, Josephus was a Jew, 
and, like other Orientals, he uses ‘opposite’ for 
something that may really be opposite another 
thing, or that may be by the side of it, or that may 
be a mile away from it. If it is at p. 204,-0ne 
finds that the whole chapter which begins there is 
a discussion of the meaning of the word ‘build’ 
in the Bible. The word often means rebuild, and 
that fact has to be carefully taken into account when 
the site of anything in Jerusalem is being deter- 
mined. In 1 K 9” it is said that Solomon built 
Millo. The meaning is that he rebuilt it. Millo 
existed before David captured the place from the 
Jebusites. 

It is a handsome volume, and it is handsomely 
illustrated. Plans and engravings encounter the 
eye on almost every other page. And the plans 
and engravings are works of art, every one of 
them. Indeed, we have rarely seen more beautiful 
photographs or seen them more beautifully repro- 
duced. 


mong the Books of the Wonth. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark are steadily publishing 
an important series entitled ‘The World’s Epoch- 
Makers.’ Before it is finished Professor Vedder 
of Crozer Theological Seminary seizes the idea 
and writes a volume on Christian Epoch-Makers 
(American Baptist Publication Society; $1.20). 
Who are they? Paul, Ulfilas, Patrick, Augustine, 
Boniface, Ansgar, Vladimir, Raimund Lull, and on 
to Livingstone. The men are described, the time 
they lived in, and the work they did. And it is 
all quite simple and accessible. 


Professor Burnet of St. Andrews has rewritten 
his arly Greek Philosophy (A. & C. Black ; 12s. 6d. 
net). It has been since 1892 the standard intro- 
duction to the study of the philosophy of Greece. 
And just because it took so good a place and 
became the student’s handbook, a new edition 
had become necessary. For the references in the 
first edition to works like Zeller were to editions 
of those works which had been superseded by 
later editions and were no longer in the student’s 
hands. Then, besides that, although Professor 
Burnet has not found it necessary to change the 
‘main contentions’ of his book, there were some 
estimates made at the age of twenty-five which 
could not stand at the age of forty. And above 
ail, discoveries have been made since 1892 with 
regard to the opinions of the early philosophers of 
Greece, as well as in other departments of study. 
And so, as we have said, he has practically re- 
written the whole book. 


The ‘Library of St. Francis de Sales’ must be 
taken account of in all future histories of the 
literature of devotion. The sixth volume contains 
(1) The Mystical Explanation of the Canticle of 
Canticles, by St. Francis de Sales; (2) The De- 
positions of St. Jane Frances de Chantal in the 
Cause of the Canonization of St. Francis de Sales 
(Burns & Oates; 6s.). 


Mr. Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D., has published 
an investigation of Zhe lreneus Testimony to the 
fourth Gospel? The conclusion which he comes 
to is that John, the son of Zebedee, was the author 
of actual Johannine writings, but that the Fourth 
Gospel in its present form belongs to the middle of 
the second century. The essay is published at the 
Chicago University Press (50 cents). 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have published the 
seventy-third volume of the Christian World Pulpit 
(4s. 6d.). The Christian World Pulpit is itself the 
most popular of all homiletic periodicals, and it 
lets us know who are the most popular of all 
present-day preachers. For we may take it that 
the preachers whose sermons are most frequently 
reported are the most popular preachers. So the 
Bishop of Birmingham and Canon Scott Holland 
are first. Next come Dr. Horton and Mr, R. J. 
Campbell; and Mr. H. H. Carlisle follows close 
behind. There is a new thing in this volume. 
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One sermon is quoted from Dr. Rendel Harris, 
and in the index there is a short account of who 
Dr. Rendel Harris is. More such short biographies 
in the index or elsewhere would make the Christian 
World Pulpit still more popular. 


Has the recovery of the Divine Fatherhood 
recovered also the doctrine of Divine Providence ? 
It does not seem so. When the Rev. John Telford, 
B.A., chose as the subject of the thirty-eighth 
Fernley Lecture Man’s Partnership with Divine 
Providence (Culley ; 3s. 6d.), his hearers felt that he 
had got hold of something which was new and 
unfamiliar. They felt also—and the readers of 
the book will feel it more than the hearers of the 
lecture—that he had got hold of a subject of very 
particular interest and importance. The doctrine 
of the Divine Providence alone is capable of 
yielding results for. instruction and edification. 
Add to that man’s partnership, and the whole 
subject becomes most practical and most profitable. 
How has Mr. Telford worked it out? Chiefly by 
a close acquaintance with recent literature. For 
he shows (and this is one of the ways in which the 
book takes hold of us) that innumerable writers 
have recently been working towards the subject 
which he at last has gone into thoroughly and 
made a book of, such a book as will live, taking its 
place quite worthily in the long and brilliant array 
of Fernley Lectures. 


Of the late Dean Butcher of Cairo, Lord Cromer 
said, ‘A better man never lived.’ But what did 
Dean Butcher’s native servant say? He said 
‘There was none like him in all the world.’ And 
besides all that, he wasa preacher. He had always 
something to say, and never said more than he had 
to say. A volume of his sermons, with a short intro- 
ductory memoir, has been published. Its title is 
The Sound of a Voice that is Still (Dent ; 4s. 6d. 
net). 


Is there an outspoken preacher in the world like 
the Rev. R. C. Fillingham, M.A., Vicar of Hexton ? 
Certainly there never was a more outspoken volume 
of sermons published than his Sermons by a Sus- 
pended Vicar (Francis Griffiths; 2s. 6d. net). 
Take a sermon in the middle of the book on ‘The 
Ethic of Jesus.’ Mr. Fillingham finds that ‘The 
Ethic of Jesus’ contains five main principles: (1) 
wrath is forbidden ; (2) the evil desire is forbidden ; 


(3) the dragging of God into. our conversation is: 
forbidden ; (4) persecution is forbidden; (5) war 
is forbidden—‘I pity the poor private ‘soldier. 
When he enlisted he knew no better. He did it 
because he was out of work, in many a case, with- 
out a thought of the wickedness he was committing. 
Father, forgive him, for he knew not what he 
did ! 

‘But we have to warn our young people in 
season and out of season against the sin of en- 
listing. In every Sunday School, in every Christian 
Endeavour Class, we have to say: “‘ Don’t become 
hired murderers. Don’t take blood-money. Don’t 
don the uniform of disobedience to Jesus, and 
enlist in the service of the devil. If you wound 
your fellow-men, you wound Jesus—Inasmuch as 
ye do it, anything, to one of His brethren, you do 
it to Him. Starve or steal rather than murder. 
Never be a soldier.’’’ 


Steadily the Century Bible makes its appearance, 
volume after volume. There are only some four 
or five tocomenow. This is Zxodus (Jack ; 2s. 6d. 
net). The editor is Professor Bennett. In the 
present volume of THE Expository Times there 
will appear a series of short articles by Professor 
Kennedy of Edinburgh on the Temple of Solomon 
and its unsolved problems. So many of these 
problems have been solved by Dr. Kennedy him- 
self that he is now recognized as the chief authority 
on Temple and on Tabernacle. It is, therefore, 
interesting to read in Professor Bennett’s preface : 
‘The editor is specially indebted to Professor 
A. R. S. Kennedy’s articles on the Tabernacle, 
etc. etc., in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 


To the literature of Karaism, and for that matter 
of Rabbinism itself, add Dr. Samuel Poznariski’s 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon 
(Luzac ; 3s. 6d. net), It is a reprint from the 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 


What is your opinion of Tennyson as a drama- 
tist? It is as searching a question as could be put 
in an examination in Literature. Before giving 
your opinion remember that after the publication 
of Queen Mary, Irving, George Eliot, George Henry 
Lewes, Browning, and Spedding urged Tennyson 
to write more dramas. So Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son, tells us in a note to Harold, The new 
volume in the Eversley Edition under his editor- 
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ship contains Queen Mary and Harold (Macmillan ; 
4S. net). 


Indexing and Précis Writing, by G. B. Beak, 
M.A., Oxon., F.R.G.S., reduces the subject (of 
which it gives the best account in English) to a 
science (Macmillan ; 2s. 6d.). 


In Socialists at Work (Macmillan; 6s. 6d. net) 
Mr. Robert Hunter shows himself much less inter- 
ested in Socialism than in Socialists. He passes 
by the theories and introduces us to the men and 
women. And it cannot be denied that the strength 
of the movement comes not from the schemes, 
which have generally been its weakness indeed, 
but from the self-sacrifice which has been made to 
carry the schemes into operation. ‘There is a 
fascination in the photographs which are scattered 
throughout the volume, and the fascination is in 
no way weakened when we perceive that they are 
photographs of men and women of like passions 
such as we are. For Mr. Hunter never permits»us 
to forget that the sordid is not in outward appear- 
ance, but in soul; and these men and women are 
not always to be measured by the commonness of 
their clothing. It is a record of progress, of rapid 
progress recently. Mr. Hunter seems to think the 
end is not far off and victory all along the line. 
But the men and women must still be there when 
the end comes. It will not be victory otherwise. 


It is with much diffidence that Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin, issues a volume on Social Psychology 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). For it isa new subject. 
There never was a book published on Social 
Psychology before in any language. And although 
the author has been teaching the subject for the 
last thirteen years, he is afraid. He even says he 
feels sure that his book is strewn with errors. And 
very likely it is. Yet he did well to publish it. 
He gives the experts an opportunity of discovering 
the errors, and he gives every man who has the 
good fortune to discover the book an hour or two 
of the most refreshing and thought-provoking 
reading. 

Listen to the titles of the chapters. The first 
title is ‘The Nature and Scope of Social Psycho- 
logy.’ That is nothing yet. But the next is 
‘Suggestibility.’ That is something. The third is 
‘The Crowd.’ The fourth is ‘Mob Mind.’ The 


fifth, ‘Prophylactics against Mob Mind.’ The 
sixth is ‘Fashion.’ But the chapters of most diffi- 
culty are the chapters on ‘Custom’ and ‘ Conven- 
tionality’—a mighty subject, which ought to have 
been taken up and scientifically discussed and: 
made accessible to the multitude long ago. 


Mr. W. Grinton Berry, M.A., has prepared a 
popular edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (R.T.S. 5 
2s.). It is a small book compared with Foxe, but 


the editor claims to have omitted nothing that 


would make for edification. 


The autumn season is evidently on us. Messrs. 
Reyell have sent out five volumes together, and no 
publisher would run such a risk if he did not 
believe the holidays were over. 

The greatest of the five is Mernill’s Ancient 
Jerusalem. It is noticed on another page. The 
remaining four are all essays or sermons. 

Beyond the Natural Order (2s. 6d. net) is @ 
volume of essays on Prayer, Miracles, and the 
Incarnation, by Mr. Nolan Rice Best, the editor 
of Zhe Interior. The editor of Zhe Interior is 
evidently a professional theologian, but without 
the professionalism. That is to say, his knowledge 
is ample and accurate. But he encounters Prayer 
as one who has tried to pray rather than as one 
who has been told that other people have difficulty 
in believing in prayer. As for the Miracles, he 
says there is really only one, the Miracle of Jesus. 
And he is right. That accepted, the rest go with it. 

Lilburn Merrill, M.D., writes on Winning the 
Boy (2s. 6d. net). He addresses parents. They 
are American parents, and the children are 
American children. For example: ‘Hello, Doc!” 
began the youngster, ‘guess you don’t think I ain’s. 
something to-day ; ain’t 1?’ 

Our Silent Partner (2s. 6d. net), by Professor 
Alvah Sabin Hobart, of the Crozer Theologicak 
Seminary, is a series of sermons on the Holy Spirit, 
but the texts are not taken at random, nor the 
topics. The idea that runs through the book is. 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; and although a 
volume of sermons, the book is a systematic treatise 
on that vital aspect of this vital Christian doctrine. 

The last volume is a volume of sermons, pure 
and simple. The preacher is the Rev. Wilton 
Merle Smith, Pastor of the Central Presbyteriam 
Church, New York City. The first sermon affords. 
the book its title—Giving a Man another Chance 
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(3s. 6d. net) The man is Mark. Mr. Smith 
approves of Barnabas, who gave Mark another 
chance. He approves of Mark, who used his 
second chance so well. And he approves of the 
God of Barnabas and Mark, who is always ready 
to give a second chance to every one of us. 


Everywhere over the world (or nearly every- 
where) the triumphant majority is getting ashamed 
of persecution. After toleration in Turkey, the 
millennium. And so all the men who have any- 
thing to say on religious toleration—the history of 
it, which may touch the conscience, or the advan- 
tage of it, which may enlighten the mind—should 
make haste to say it. 

The Rev. Henry Thomas Potten, whom we have 
known as the editor of the Jrisk Congregational 
Magazine, has written a book on Zhe Strife for 
Religious Liberty, as illustrated in the History of 
Congregationalism (The Samurai Press, Cranleigh, 
Surrey; 6s. net). It is not a scientific history of 
the subject that he has written, but a series of half- 
detached chapters in the history of it. One of the 
chapters, which is entitled ‘ Progressive Congrega- 
tionalism,’ contains as an appendix the Manifesto 
issued by representative Congregationalists on 
February 27, 1908. It is a document well worth 
preserving, and here it will be well preserved. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & 
Co. are the publishers in this country of a volume 
of sketches of Hindu life, entitled Ze Hindu at 
Flome (3s. 6d. net). In Madras it is published at 
the S.P.C.K. Depository. The author is the Rev. 
J. E. Padfield, B.D., formerly C.M.S. missionary 
at Masulipatam. The Hindu at home is occupied 
with the same things as the Briton at home, with 
this exception, that every act of his life has some 
religious significance. The Standard newspaper 
has recently been rating Scotland on the number 
of its irregular marriages. The reference is sup- 
posed to be to marriages performed by a sheriff 
instead of a minister of religion. The Standard is 
probably misinformed as to the rate of increase, 


but it cannot be denied that the difference between © 


Scotland and India is very great. Marriage, diet, 
mendicity, ornaments on the person—everything 
1as a religious reference. Mr. Padfield has gathered 
xis information with care, and publishes it with 
reserve. His book is to be relied upon; it may 
ecome a standard authority. on Hinduism. 


Another volume has been issued of ‘The 
Historical Series for Bible Students.’ It is 
heartily welcome. With an entire absence of 
pretentiousness, there is no series of volumes 
that is more distinctly marked by the authority 
of true scholarship. By its issue the editors, 
Professor Kent and Professor Sanders, have 
given themselves a good name in this country. 

The new volume is a History of the Ancient 
Egyptians (Smith, Elder, & Co.; 6s.). The author 
is Professor Breasted of Chicago. Author and 
subject will combine to make this one of the 
most popular volumes of the series. For a 
handy history of Ancient Egypt is much in 
request, and Professor Breasted has already 
proved himself able to produce it. It is, as it 
professes to be, a student’s book, not easily read 
by the indifferent, but to be depended on, and 
made a stepping-stone to higher things. 


The Rey. F. S. Webster, M.A., went Round the 
World in a Hundred Days, and then under that 
title wrote an account of what he saw as he 
passed through China (Elliot Stock; 2s. 6d. net). 
He wrote an account of the Chinese Missions 
—a hurried, hearty, and altogether hopeful 
narrative. 


It is not at the regular Sunday service, but on 
the Thursday Mornings at the City Temple, that 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell delivers his mind and 
astonishes the Universe. And so, without repent- 
ing of the astonishment, he has published a 
volume under that title (Fisher Unwin; 5s. net) 
in which all the world may read at its leisure the 
things which astonish it when they are delivered. 
The world will be more astonished than ever. 
These are evangelical sermons of an ordinary 
length, with just a phrase here and there which 
is not quite evangelical, but which never seems 
to be more. than a little ornamentation, no part 
of the regular warp and woof of the sermon. 
Is it that Mr. Campbell is determined not to 
be evangelical, but cannot help it? There are 
patches of criticism also. We are told that ‘the 
Epistle to the’ Ephesians might more fitly be 
called the Epistle from the Ephesians; for 
although it bears the name of St. Paul, and 
exhibits many traces of his influence, its affinities 
are rather with the Johannine writings and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews than with Romans and 
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Corinthians.’ But the criticism never affects the 
argument or alters the evangelicalism. In short, 
this volume of sermons is as welcome as anything 
that Mr. Campbell has published, and the 
beautiful photograph at the beginning is a 
welcome part of it. 


In the year 1889 Mr. John Campbell Oman, 
Professor of Natural Science in the- Government 
College, Lahore, became known to the world as 
a close observer of the life of the Hindus by the 
publication of a volume entitled dian Life, 
Religious and Social. Nineteen years have 

‘passed. Professor Oman has published other 
books. He has had better opportunities of study- 
ing the rites and ceremonies of Indian religion. 
He has also become more courageous in speaking 
about them. He has rewritten his first book, 
greatly enlarging and also illustrating it, and he 
has issued it under a new title—Cwlts, Customs, 
and Superstitions of India (Fisher Unwin ; 14s. net). 

We say that Professor Oman is more fearless 
now. This virtue has grown upon him. Some 
charge him with it as if it were a vice. But he 
defends himself by saying that, after all, he has 
withdrawn the veil which shrouds the dark places 
of Hinduism from public knowledge but a very 
little way ; and that an account of Indian life and 
religion would be misleading unless it afforded at 
least some glimpses of the objectionable forms 
in which, under certain circumstances, Hinduism, 
even at the present time, finds practical if covert 
expression. 


Messrs. Washbourne (who know how to bind 
their books) have just published Zze Saint of 
the Eucharist (3s. 6d.), by Fr. Oswald 
Staniforth, O.S.F.C., and an anonymous volume 
entitled Catholic Life (2s. 6d.). The anonymous 
volume is a simple account of the Fasts and 
Feasts, with popular illustrations. Zhe Saint of 
the Eucharist is a new edition of the Life of St. 
Paschal Baylon, who is known as ‘The Saint of 
the Holy Eucharist.’ ‘Appearing, as it does,’ 
says the Archbishop of Westminster in a pre- 
fatory letter, ‘in the year in which for the first 
time the International Eucharistic Congress is to 
be held in an English-speaking country, it will 
enable English readers to become acquainted 
with the details of the life of the humble Spanish 


Franciscan Friar whom Leo xt. was pleased to | 


proclaim the special heavenly Protector of all 
Eucharistic Congresses and Societies.’ 


_ There are those who deny that Herbert Spencer 
was a very remarkable man. But no one denies 
that his Autobiography is a very remarkable book. 
Some of us have just been reading Mr. Duncan’s 
biography. That is a frank enough volume. 
But it is not to be compared in frankness with? 
the Autobiography, albeit the frankness is so 
unpremeditate. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate are determined 
to circulate the Autobiography ; and to that end 
they have issued it at 12s. 6d. net.—both volumes, 
and more than a thousand octavo pages. 


——fo-—— 


Some Books of Travef. 


Books of travel, more than other books, are 
allowed to go out of print. Then they are ‘e- 
ported "as ‘scarce,’ ‘very rare,’ or described by 


some other phrase dear to the second-hand book- — 


seller. Callaway’s Religious System of the Amazulu 
cannot be had for love, and his Mursery Tales of 
the Zulus can scarcely be bought for money. 

Some volumes of travel, after going out of print 
are reprinted, but usually in a limited edition, and 
they soon run out of print again. The original 
edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages in seven volumes is 
quoted at £50. It was reprinted by Messrs. 
Maclehose fn ten volumes at 12s. 6d. net a volume 
(with an edition de luxe at 25s. net), but that also 
is reported scarce and correspondingly expensive. 
This article is to touch some books of travel that 
are not yet out of print and are worth purchasing 
for their permanent literary and religious value. 


We have ‘spoken of Callaway. A very good 
substitute is Dudley Kidd’s The Essential Kafir 
(A. & C. Black; 18s. net). 


applied to Dudley Kidd’s own book. It also 
‘smells of the’native.’ And it has the advantage 
over Callaway that it is published in the most 
handsome and attractive modern form—paper, 
binding, illustrations, all being at present un- 
surpassable. The permanent value of the book 
comes from its innerness. Mr. Kidd is not 
satisfied until he has got ‘to the backof the black 


The phrases ‘Zulu 
Cologne’ and ‘Eau de Pondo’ which are applied | 
by Dudley Kidd to Callaway’s book may well be 
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man’s mind. His interest is not in anthropology, 
but in man; not even in the Kafir’s religion, but 
in the Kafir. 


No book is worth buying that does not ‘smell of 
the native” In his Travels in British East Africa 
and the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba (Chapman 
& Hall; 28s,), Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald describes 
a death scene among the Swahilis. ‘All the 
shamba people attended the funeral. The body 
was simply wrapped in a winding-sheet, and, water 
having been poured over it, it was put into the 
ground close to the husband’s house. Mabruke 
seemed very grieved, and said they had been 
betrothed when quite little children. The 
women all sat in the verandah, singing death 
‘songs, and when the body was brought out, they 
uttered a melancholy wail. Poor people—I was 
getting to know them and their ways better, and 
could not help liking their simple natures.’ 

That is the secret of this book’s charm. There 
are many things said that are meant for the trader’s 
use only. For the purpose which Mr. Fitzgerald 
hhad in writing his book was to show the British 
trader that the new market he was looking for 
was to be found in East Africa, and especially in 
Zanzibar. But the book has also the universal 
note. 

The religion of the Giryamas and other tribes 
iis described, but the description is almost entirely 
taken from the Rev. W. E. Taylor’s Vocabulary 
of the Giryama Language. Mr. Fitzgerald recog- 
nizes the permanent value of religion in a book 
of travels, but he had neither the time nor the 
equipment himself. His book is worth buying 
‘because it is human. 


The most valuable books for the study of Re- 
ligion in the present list are Ze Masai, by A. C. 
Hollis (Clarendon Press; 14s. net), and Zhe 
Melanesians, by R. H. Codrington, D.D. (Clarendon 
Press; 16s.). They are also, perhaps, the best 
known. To let such books go out of print would 
be a misfortune. Dr. Codrington is the one 
outstanding authority on Melanesia ; and although 
there are several good books on the Masai, Mr. 
Hollis is the most scientific of the observers who 
have travelled among them. If his book had been 
more generally known, the absurd speculations of 
Dr. Emil Reich about the religion of the Masai 
would have been laughed out of existence in a 
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week. Both of these volumes are quite indis- 
pensable to the student of Religion. Both contain 
much valuable, and not otherwise accessible, con- 
tributions to Folklore. They are just the books 
which would rise rapidly in price if the publishers 
were to let them out of print. It will therefore be 
good foresight to see that we have a copy of each 
of them in our possession. 


Mr. George Allen is the publisher of a very 
lively volume of travels, Zx Russian Turkestan, by 
Annette M. B. Meakin (7s. 6d. net). Its central 
interest, as it ought to be, is the condition of the 
women. Of their life there is much vivid descrip- 
tion, and over their hard lot some burning words 
are spoken. One of the chapters describes the 
Jews of Central Asia. It is a chapter to be read 
for the complete history of Israel. 


The volumes noticed are not missionary books, 
but books of travel. Yet Coillard’s On the 
Threshold of Central Africa (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d.) and Hepburn’s Zwenty Years 
in Khama’s Country (Hodder and Stoughton ; 6s.) 
deserve their place because they have the travelling 
interest also. Both books stand in the front rank 
of the literature of missions, so vivid is their 
narrative and so devoted the service they describe. 
But their contribution to science, to the science of 
Comparative Religion, will give them an entrance 
where the missionary motive is not felt, and 
perhaps a permanence after the immediate 
missionary success is swallowed up and forgotten. 


On the other hand, Odoardo Beccari’s Wander- 
ings in the Great Forests of Borneo (Constable ; 
16s. net) is almost, if not altogether, scientific. 
And its scientific interest is in. beasts and birds. 
Still, there is an occasional religious remark, and 
it is not less valuable that it is so detached from 
any edifying intention. Thus: ‘On certain 
occasions the Kayans deduce omens from birds ; 
while on more important ones they seek them in 
the entrails of animals, and especially in the heart 
of the pig, a practice also in use amongst the 
Sakarrang Dyaks.’ And again: ‘The Tubao 
Kayans do not now offer human sacrifices, but I 
was assured that the Boajan Kayans of the Upper 
Banjar sacrifice a slave when one of their chiefs 
dies, and bury his corpse with that of the dea@ - 
chief. I have also heard that certain tribes of the 
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interior, when about to Construct a new house, 
sacrifice a virgin, burying her under one of the 
main piles.’ Thus does Borneo recall the city of 
Jericho, the foundation of which was laid on 
Hiel’s firstborn, and the gates set up upon his 
youngest. 


Messrs. Macmillan have kept Palgrave’s 
Central and Eastern Arabia and Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America on sale by charm- 
ing cheap reprints in one volume (3s. 6d. each). 
They are both travel classics. ‘I offer this 
book,’ said Waterton, ‘with a hesitating hand. 
It has little merit, and must make its way through 
the world as well as it can.’ But it was found in 
the school library of the Rev. J. G. Wood, when 
a boy. ‘The book fascinated me. Week after 
week I took it out of the library, and really think 
that I could have repeated it verbatim from begin- 
ning to end.’ And now he has become its editor. 

Palgrave cannot die. The first edition appeared 
in two volumes in 1865: there have been ten 
editions or reprints since then. Yet Palgrave has 
been severely handled by the expert in Arab life. 
Sir Richard Burton, for example, in the tenth 
volume of his Azadbian Nights, says, ‘ Palgrave’s 
picturesque depreciation of Mohammedanism 
is a notable specimen of special pleading’; 
and asks, ‘What should we say to a Moslem 
traveller who would make the Calvinism of the 
sourest Covenanter model, genuine, and ancient 
Christianity ?’ 


Books of travel should be read as books of travel. 
But they will be cherished and will retain their 
value if they are more. Especially if they contain 
original and reliable information on religion. 
There is no out-of-print book that sells so well. 
How few, however, are the travellers who know 
how to get a savage to reveal his religion. And as 
a consequence, it is quite a usual thing for the 
traveller to declare that such a tribe has very 
little religion, and such another none at all. 

Even a scientific observer of the reputation of 
Mr. A. E. Pratt, in his entrancing volume on New 
Guinea, which he calls Zio Years among New 
Guinea Cannibals (Seeley; 16s. net), comes 
lightly to the conclusion regarding the Papuans 
that ‘belief in another world they have none,’ and 
that ‘the most elementary ideas of religion do not 
seem to exist.’ 


We should like to ask Mr. Pratt, first of all, 
what he expects to see when he looks for religion. 
There is, he goes on to tell us, a spirit, and this 
spirit is always invisible but occasionally audible. 
His name is Fifi. He is recognized (Mr. Pratt 
will not allow us to say worshipped) with rites, 
which look very like religious rites. These rites 
are always performed at night. Fi-fi is represented 
by a visible medium, who is usually a girl, and 
once chosen retains the office for life. The 
medium (it is evidently a modern mistaken 
appellation) becomes priestess, and gives oracles, 
even as the priestess at Dodona. What is this if 
it is not religion? 

But hear Mr. Pratt again: ‘ Another superstition 
is ‘‘ Wada,” which, as far as one can ascertain, 
seems to be a belief in an invisible man who 
stands near a tree, but is so like it that he cannot 
be seen. As you go through the forest, ‘‘ Wada” 
may touch you, and then you are doomed. After 
this there is nothing for you but to go home and 
die ; and so great is the power of suggestion that a 
person who believes he has been touched by 
“Wada” generally does die.’ , 


From the religion of the Papuans it is a good step 
to that of the Chinese, but the step is greater from 
Mr. Pratt to Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale. Mr. Weale 
is the author of two books, one published in 1905, 
and entitled Zhe Re-shaping of the Far Last 
(Macmillan, 2 vols.; 25s. net); the other issued 
in 1907 with the name of Manchu and Muscovite 
(Macmillan; ros. net). Both books are political. 
They are the outcome of a politician’s deliberate 
purpose to visit the ‘Far East’ in order that his 
own observation might be used for his country’s 
benefit. And there is always the risk, when the 
traveller is a politician, that religion and its repre- 
sentatives will fare ill at his hands. 

The missionaries are the politician’s thorn in 
China. Mr. Weale recognizes it. He says: ‘It is 
one of the curious phases of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion that side by side with the never-ending newer 
political problems the missionaries and their work 
in China continue to be one of the greatest diffi- 
culties.’ His first thought was to resent this. But 
he is open-minded for a politician, and his study 
of the religion of the Chinese first, and then of the 
difference the Christian gospel made, compelled 
him to accept the missionary in spite of the politi- 
cal difficulty of him. And the process of education 
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went on apace. In Manchu and Muscovite there 
is a noble and notable chapter under the title of 
“The Manly Missionary of Manchuria.’ 

In that chapter Mr. Weale speaks of the massa- 
cres. ‘But things soon settled down again. A 
Russian officer’s wife, who came into Manchuria 
by almost the first train in 1901, told me three 
Englishmen were with her who were going to re- 
build and reconvert at a time when the musketry 
had hardly ceased firing. “Trés hommes, ces 
missionaires anglais,” she added. Exactly, it is 
the whole thing in a single sentence; the Man- 
churian missionary has a reputation to keep up, 
and he intends to do so.’ 

But we spoke of the difference between Mr. 
Weale and Mr. Pratt. He would be a blind 
observer who found little sign of religion in 
China. See, however, how comprehensively 
Mr. Weale expresses it. ‘Clear conceptions of 
Heaven, the Supreme Being, manifestation or 
revelation, the spirits or Manes of departed men, 
were all possessed by the early Chinese, and it was 
because these were too vague in the minds of the 
masses that other practices of a debasing sort were 
resorted to with greater and greater frequency by 
the common people.’ 


The great authority on the West Pyrenees, and 
especially on the Basques, was the late Rev. Went- 
worth Webster. To him Mr. A. R. Whiteway, 
M.A., dedicates Zhe Pyrenean Past (Harrison ; 
2s. 6d. net). He dedicates it as a dutiful scholar 
should, and shows how well he has entered into 
the master’s labours. It is a book of religion and 
folklore, shot through with social and economic 
ideas. 


Wholly occupied with Religion and Ethics is 
Persia by a Persian (Elliot Stock). The Persian 
is the Rev. Isaac Adams, M.D. For a foreigner, 
his English is surprisingly idiomatic. And his 
knowledge of the very inmost habits and thoughts 
of his countrymen makes the book one of great 


value. The ancient literature has been studied, 
though the strength of the book lies in another 
direction. It lies in the minuteness and _ fidelity 
of the description of customs which the author 
has seen with his own eyes. 

The book must suffer in popularity from its 
outward unattractiveness. It must suffer in the 
eyes of the scholar from its unscholarly appearance. 
There is no index to anything, and the proof-read- 
ing is faulty. But it is fitted both to instruct the 
learned and to entertain the ignorant. 


There is another book in the list which hazards 
the statement, ‘ Their religious belief is practically 
nil.’ It is Mr. Broadwood Johnson’s Zramps round 
the Mountains of the Moon (Fisher Unwin; 6s. 
net). But again the author, when he has time and 
takes pains to make a closer acquaintance, dis- 
covers religion enough. We read pages of hurried 
description, and then, at last, we come upon the 
inevitable proof. ‘In the middle was the rest- 
house, watched over at the side by a large spirit 
shrine, just like one of the inhabited dwellings. 
The villagers’ huts had tiny spirit shrines in front of 
them, about a foot high, in which were placed 
the offerings for the spirits of the departed, to keep 
them well disposed and disinclined to plague the 
living.’ 

It is a traveller’s book, and a rapid traveller’s, 
and the missionary is not much considered. Yet 
once, just once, there is a testimony to his pre- 
sence, and it is worth many interested reports. 
‘Tn another district an old chief, named Mugema, 
who had lived a life of drunkenness and unbridled 
self-indulgence, placed himself under the teacher’s 
instruction. His face wore a heavy, sodden ex- 
pression, cheerlessly suggesting a grate with the 
fire gone out. When I went back ten months 
after, it was difficult to believe that it was the same 
man who came to meet me. A pleasant smile 
effaced the old blank gloom, and a gleam in the 
eye told of a new fire burning within.’ 
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Recent Biblical WreBacology. 


By Prorrssor A. H. Sayce, Litr.D., LL.D., Oxrorp. 


The Exploration of Arabia Petra. 


ONE of the most important works that have ap- 
peared for many years past on the geography and 
anthropology of the nearer East has just been 
published by the Imperial Academy of Science at 
Vienna.! It embodies the geographical and ethno- 
logical discoveries of Dr. Alois Musil, and is a con- 
tinuation of the account of his exploration of 
Moab contained in the first volume of the work. 
Thanks to Dr. Musil’s indefatigable labours, not 
only the topography of Petra and the surrounding 
district, but also the geography of the whole desert 
between Gaza and Aqaba has been thoroughly 
examined and surveyed. 
difficulties — murderous Beduin, hostile Turkish 
officials, fractious Kurdish guards, and malarial 
fever—he has travelled year after year through the 
old land of Edom, visiting places previously left 
unexplored, verifying or correcting earlier observa- 
tions, and collecting the songs and folklore of the 
desert tribes. Year after year he has returned with 
fresh spoils—Nabathean and Greek inscriptions, 
photographs of ruined cities and rock-cut tombs 
of which nothing had been previously known, as 
well as trigometrical surveys. Petra and its 
neighbourhood have now been as fully mapped 
as any of the ancient sites of Egypt, and it is 
questionable whether the desert to whose explora- 
tion Dr. Musil has thus devoted himself has any 
discoveries left for a future traveller to make. The 
volumes have been: brought out in a manner 
worthy of their contents. Paper and type are 
alike sumptuous, and the numerous photographs 
with which they are enriched are exceptionally 
good. 

The most striking fact which Dr. Musil’s dis- 
coveries have emphasized is that in the Roman 
age Arabia Petraea was one of the richest and 
most flourishing regions of the world. The water- 
less desert of to-day, with its scanty population of 
savage Beduin, was filled with well-built cities, was 
intersected by roads, and was protected by a series 
of forts. Stately public and private buildings rose 


1 Arabia Petrea; vol. ii. Edom ; vol. iii. Ethnologischer 
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within the city walls, and the dead were buried in 
costly tombs. The trade between the far East 
and Europe passed through Arabia Petreea, and 
this it was which led to the rise of Nabathean 
Petra and the wealth of the merchant princes who 
inhabited it. Where there is now only the Beduin 
robber, the trader once carried the silks of China 
and the sandalwood and gold of India to the 
wealthy patricians of Rome. When Petra lost its 
independence the trade still continued; Roman 
garrisons kept the ‘Saracen’ or Arab at bay, and 
the population of the ‘ Arabian province’ showed 
no signs of diminishing. The number of cities 
and fortresses, the ruins of which have been dis- 
covered or examined by Dr. Musil, is really 
astonishing, and makes one realize more than 
ever what an utter destruction of culture and 
civilization the fall of the Roman Empire involved. 
None of the ruins, it must be remembered, can 
be assigned to an earlier date than the Roman or 
Greco-Roman age. The history of Petra itself 
cannot be traced back beyond the time of Alex- 
ander. Doubtless, however, excavation will yet 
bring to light remains of an earlier period. The 
trade from the East already passed through Edom 
in the time of David and Solomon; it was this 
which made the possession of Edom a matter of 
importance to David, and which caused Jehosha- 
phat, like Solomon before him, to build ‘ships of 
Tarshish’ on the Gulf of Aqaba. But the Amale- 
kites or Beduin were already troublesome to their 
more civilized neighbours in the days of Saul, and, 
as we learn from the Book of Genesis, formed an 
integral part of the population of Edom. The 
geographical table of Shishak, at Karnak, records 
little else than Beduin settlements in Arabia 
Petreea, and at an earlier epoch we hear only of a 
few wells as existing there. It is true that the Naba- 
thean Ishmaelites were established in the district, 
but their fortified ‘enclosures’ (Gn 2516) would 
have been erected beside the highroads of trade 
and war. That there was such a highroad as far 
back as the age of Khammu-rabi we know from 
the fact that Chedor-laomer and his vassals marched 
to Kadesh-barnea and ‘smote all the country of 
the Amalekites,’ thereby opening it out to trade. 
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The site of Kadesh seems to have been so 
definitely “fixed at Ain Qadis by Dr. Clay Trum- 
bull’s masterly work on the subject, that it is 
somewhat disturbing to find Dr. Musil throwing 
doubt on the identification. The result of his 
third visit to the Wady, he tells us, was to make 
him less inclined than ever to accept the identifica- 
tion, since the place is unsuitable for an encamp- 
ment, being too stony and narrow, and in winter 
liable to sudden floods. Most of the Wadys, 
however, where there is water are subject to the 
latter imconvenience, and, geographically, it is 
difficult to discover any other site for the ancient 
Spring of Judgment. It will be interesting to 
hear what are the results of Professor Robinson’s 
recent examination of the spot. 

Let me take this opportunity of suggesting to 
motorists that they could not employ themselves 
better than in exploring the deserts between Egypt 
and Palestine. Dr. Ruffer tells me that the desert 
of the Tih offers admirable travelling-ground for a 
motor, and could be traversed in a few hours, and 
the greater portion of the desert to the north-east 
could be traversed almost as easily. With a motor 
the difficulties of exploration in this inhospitable 
corner of the world would practically vanish; 
Beduin, want of water, and fatigue could alike be 
set at defiance. 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Musil’s two 
volumes on Edom are the indices of geographical 
names which are given both in Arabic and in 
transcription. Dr. Musil has a thorough know- 
ledge of colloquial as well as of literary Arabic, 
and for the first time, therefore, we have a list of 
the names which is at once complete and trust- 
worthy. ‘The itineraries which he also gives, with 
a statement of the number of hours he occupied 
in going from one place to another, will be found 
extremely useful. 

I have left myself but little space for speaking 
of the third volume on ethnology and folklore. 
In it Dr. Musil has collected a most interesting 
mass of material bearing on the beliefs, habits, and 
customs of the people whom Balaam described as 
‘the earliest of nations.’ The Beduin are usually 


supposed to be as free from religious beliefs as the | 


gypsies of Europe; this, however, is shown not to 
be altogether the case. Some glimmerings of a 
belief in a life to come exist among them ; the 
soul is regarded as separate from the body, and 
believed to flit after death round the bones of the 


corpse. A certain school of anthropologists will 
welcome the statement that ‘according to the 
opinion of the “Amarin the dead appear especially 
in dreams.’ ‘Traces of the worship of ancestors 
may be detected, as in Egypt, in the annual 
pilgrimages to the graves of the forefathers of a 
tribe, each family bringing a goat ‘without blemish,’ 
a sheep, or a camel, which it offers upon the grave. 
The grave itself possesses a special sanctity, and 
for a grave to be desecrated is an unheard-of crime. 
In this respect the Beduin differ from the fellahin 
of Egypt, whose ideas as to the sanctity of the 
grave have been modified by Mohammedanism. 

No detail in the life of the Beduin has been 
neglected by Dr. Musil; birth, death, and marriage, 
clothing and habitation, superstitions and food, are 
all alike passed in review, and a formidable list of 
tribes is enumerated which alone must have 
required much patient labour to compile. In 
short, the student of the modern representatives 
of the Amalekites of the Old Testament will find 
here everything relating to them which he can 
desire to learn. 


The Babylonian Christ. 


Dr. Hugo Radau has just published a very inter- 
esting little book on Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
Times (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, 
& Co., 1908), which ought to attract others 
besides Assyriologists. The first part of it is 
intended for the Assyriologist only; the second 
part, however, appeals to the theologian and the 
general public. In it he seeks to show that the 
primitive Babylonian regarded the world as the 
product of a marriage between heaven and earth, 
considered as husband and wife, which made them 
‘one flesh,’ so that either of the two was at once 
‘heaven and earth’ or ‘husband and wife.’ The 
wedding festival took place at the beginning of 
spring, and typified a resurrection of nature, the 
New Year’s festival being in its origin a festival of 
rising from the dead. This is an important fact, 
and I think that Dr. Radau has gone far to prove 
it. The texts he quotes are quite sufficient to 
show that the Semitic Babylonians inherited a 
doctrine of the resurrection from their Sumerian 
predecessors, and that this doctrine was closely 
related to a belief in the resurrection of a god of 
vegetation, whose marriage with the earth brought 
about the renewal of nature. The god of vegeta: 
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ition was Nin-Girsu (called Ingurisa by the Semites), 

who was identified with Nin-ip, the ‘messenger ’ 
or angel of En-lil, into whom he was afterwards 
_absorbed, as ‘the angel of Yahveh’ was absorbed 
into Yahveh. In one of the texts quoted by 
Dr. Radau, it is said of Nin-ip: ‘He who has 
been brought down into the nether world (ara/lu), 
his body thou bringest back again.’ 

After the rise of the Khammu-rabi dynasty, 
Merodach took the place of En-lil, and, Dr. Radau 
argues, was himself displaced by Christ in Christian 
dogma. . The resurrection at Easter-tide, and the 
entrance thereby of the divine ‘Lord’ into his 
kingdom, were no new ideas; the resurrection of 
‘Christ found a world already prepared to under- 
stand and believe it. Perhaps Dr. Radau is right 
in seeing references to old Babylonian conceptions 
in some of the words used about the resurrection 
of Christ by the New Testament writers. When 
St. Paul says that Christ received ‘a name which 
dis above every name,’ or when we read in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew that the bodies of the saints 
arose from their graves ‘after his resurrection,’ we 
are irresistibly reminded of the early Babylonian 
hymns. Dr. Radau, however, can hardly be right 
in his interpretation of 1 P 3}8, where he would 
make Cworonbeis equivalent to being ‘ quickened’ 


or ‘raised from the dead’ on the third day, when 
spirit and body were again united. We should 
have to change the reading of the verse before we 
could reconcile such an explanation with the rules 
of Greek grammar; as it stands, the passage can 
only be rendered: ‘Christ suffered, in order to 
bring us to God, being carnally done to death, 
but spiritually vivified’ at the moment of death. 
It was the death of the flesh which gett about 
the vivification of the spirit. 

Dr. Radau’s division of the history of Babylonian 
religion, and therewith of Babylonia itself, into 
three periods—Sumerian, Canaanite, and Assyrian 
—is very suggestive. I would only add to it a 
‘Babylonian’ epoch which intervened between the 
Sumerian and the Canaanite; and I hope that the 
early religious texts from the temple library of 
Nippur which he has been engaged in copying 
will soon be made public. He tells us that they 
show that the Babylonian religion was ‘a purely 
monotheistic religion, more particularly a mono- 
theistic trinitarian religion, patterned after the 
Nippurian prototype En-lil (‘‘ Father”), Errish (or 
Nin-ib, Son”), Nin-lil (“ Mother”), which Trinity 
is represented in the Old Testament by Yahveh 
(or Elohim, “ Father”), Mal’ak Yahveh (or Angel 
of the Lord, “Son”), and Ruach (“Spirit ”).’ 


Contributions and Comments. 


Ancient BWabpfonian Mstrofogy. 


A PAMPHLET which has just been issued at the 
Oriental Congress at Copenhagen (A. Jeremias und 
Hugo Winckler, ‘Im Kampf um den alten Orient,’ 
No. 3;.Alfr. Jeremias, Das Alter der babylonischen 
Astronomie. Leipzig: Hinrichs) comes as a bomb- 
shell, the so-called Astral-System of Hugo 
Winckler having recently appeared to many to 
have been completely disposed of by Pater Kugler, 
Franz Boll, Eduard Meyer, Pater Wilh. Schmidt, 
and others. The paper, though short, contains 
much matter. It derives its importance from the 
fact that it contains several new cuneiform docu- 
ments, which quash every contradiction. Two of 
them are from the Temple Library of Nippur, 
which will yet be the cause of many surprises, 
and one is from the inscriptions discovered at 


? With regard to the Astral-Myths in the Old Testament, 
Professor Winckler seems to me also to go much too far. 


Boghazkioi (¢c 1360 B.c.). My arrangement of 
an Assyrian list of planets according to their dis- 
tance from the earth, which has been accepted by 
Professor Winckler, is now proved by inscriptions 
to be very ancient. And how advanced Chaldaic 
Astronomy was even 2000 years B.C. is now shown 
by the small tablet of Hilprecht, cited by Jeremias 
on p. 14, and there commented on by me. Un- 
fortunately, a few printer’s errors have been allowed 
to stand: We should read >< 7 (instead of ‘ m1, 
ze. Star, 7’), and in the sixth line from the end 
6 >< 60 (instead of 6 50). Again, on p. 25 the 
last line but one of the note should read Archer 
and Scorpion (instead of Archer and Crab). These 
mistakes make the doubts of A. Jeremias which 
are expressed there quite unnecessary. It is to be 
hoped that others, perhaps Professor Sayce, will 
have something to say on this highly interesting 
paper. Fritz HOMMEL, 
Munich. 
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Tbe Geneafogy and Mame of 
Joshua. 


A Roman Catholic, if asked for the genealogy of 
Joshua, would name as his father /Vawe, because 
in the Septuagint the Hebrew name Mun (or 
once, /Von) became NAYH, probably by a very old 
misspelling for NAYN.. (As a parallel perpetua- 
tion of a misspelling, compare Zenith for Zemth, 
Arabic Zamth.) The Protestant names his father 
iVun, but I doubt whether any one, at least in Ger- 
many, could give his genealogy higher up. There- 
fore I call attention to the genealogy given in the 
‘Book of Joshua in Hebrew-Samaritan Recension,’ 
discovered and for the first time published by M. 
Gaster (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
vol. lxviii. pp. 209-279, to be continued). There 
Joshua calls himself (chap. xvili., xvi. p. 268) > 

‘J, Joshua, the son of Nun, the son of sy 
(=Ladan, 1 Ch 7%), the son of Shuthelah, the 
- son of Ephraim, the son of Joseph, who ruled 
over whole Egypt, the disciple of the master of 
the prophets, Mose, the son of Amram,’ etc. 

As to his name I wrote in the article Jesus 
(Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, i. 860), 
that it is spelt with 1 but twice (Dt 37, Jg 27), 
‘and therefore pynn’ may have been originally 
“Jehosha’,” like yurss alongside ywdx.’ A new 
parallel is the name of the son of Phinehas, who 
in our Bibles is called yw»3N, but in the Samaritan 
recension purax Adisha’. Ex. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
——e—_—— 


Tbe Reed. 
In your June issue you print a note from the 
Rey. W. Goran Robertson of Kawimbe, North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, traversing a statement made by 
the Rev. Leon Arpee, in a previous number, that 
the Zulus have a tradition that man arose from a 
reed. As Iam only a learner in Zulu-Kafir, I am 
unable to enter into the strict etymological or 
colloquial meaning of Umhlanga, or Uluhlanga, 
but I can assure Mr, Robertson that the cognate 
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word in Sesuto Lehlaka does certainly mean a 
reed, and that, furthermore, the Basuto have a 
tale that men came from reeds or reedy places. 

The following is the account given by Casalis,. 
The Basutos (London, 1861), p. 241: ‘A legend 
says that both men and animals came out of the 
earth by an immense hole, the opening of which: 
was in a cavern, and that the animals appeared first. 
Another tradition more generally received among: 
the Basuto is that man sprang up in a marshy place 
where reeds were growing. Can this be an allusion 
to the chaotic period which preceded the Creation ? 
However this may be, this fable has become so- 
popular that to this day a reed fastened over a hut 
is the symbol announcing the birth of a child.’ 

I also understand that the Zulus have substan- 
tially the same tale. Ratzel, story of Mankind, 
vol. il. p. 354, says: ‘A more legendary version of 
the Creation is adapted to the notion that not the 
Supreme Being created, but one nearer to mankind. 
Thus the Zulus distinguish an Unkulunkuluy, that is,. 
the greatest who plays a part in the creation of men,,. 
from the Supreme Being Itongo. Unkulunkulu 
made men out of the morass, whence he himself 
came at the beginning. He cried out and said, ‘‘Let- 
men come forth.” Then all things—dogs and cattle,, 
locusts and trees, grass and corn—came forth.’ See 
also Kidd, Zhe Essential Kafir, p. 104 et seg. 

I doubt very much if Mr. Robertson is right in 
spiritualizing a native proverb in the way he does.. 
From what I can gather, the natives attach no 
such meaning to their tradition, as the words of 
Paul, ‘God hath made of one blood,’ ete. 

Mr. Robertson also says: ‘The Zulu, and in 
common with, I think, all other Bantu tribes, 
trace man’s creation, and, indeed, the source of 
everything, to the sea.’ I am tolerably familiar 
with the Basuto creation myths, as well as those 
of some other tribes, and I have not come across. 
one of which the above statement holds good. I 
have heard of a great hole, a cavern, marshes, etc., 
but never of the sea. S. S. DoRNAN. 

Bulawayo, Rhodesia ; 

JSormerly of Morija, Basutoland. 
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In £Be 
Dr. Charles Taylor. 


There is a paper of ‘Personal Recollections’ of 
the late Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, in the 
Record for August 28. It is signed R.S., which 
means Dr. Robert Sinker, the Librarian of Trinity 
College. No man knew Dr. Taylor better or was 
more in touch with his mind. 

‘Utterly unlike a certain new type of scholar, 
who is nothing if not continually in evidence and 
airing some new theory, Taylor was at all times a 
worker whose characteristics were soberness and 
thoroughness.’ 

‘His burly figure was not suggestive of the ideal 
climber, yet in 1872 he made the first ascent of 
Monte Rosa from the Italian side, and wrote an 
account of it in the A/pzne Journal for that year.’ 

‘It must have been about this time [1892] that 
Taylor made a protest against what I cannot but 
call.the cruel note of the R.V. on Mk 169, which 
deceived no less a person than the late Professor 
Huxley. Tennyson talks-of the lie which is half 
a truth; here we have a statement which is 
absolutely true and absolutely misleading.’ 


The Passions, not generally. 


Mr. J. Lewis Paton, Headmaster of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, is an authority on certain 
aspects of Ethics. He will write the article on 
‘Gambling’ for the ENcycLop@pIa OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS. 

Speaking at a public meeting in Manchester 
recently, he said, ‘We shall never fulfil our office 
if we avoid such subjects as Bad-temper. Seeley 
well says, in his essay on ‘The Clergy as Teachers 
of Morality,” that moral teaching, to be of any use, 
must be explicit and detailed. Benjamin Jowett, 
in his notebook, had a page in which he catalogued 
“Subjects which ought to be and never are treated 
in Sermons”; and among these pulpit-boycotted 
themes he notes as one “The passions, not 
generally but particularly.” One of our ministers 
here recently delivered a short course of sermons 
on “ Adolescence,” dealing with the features, good 
and bad, peculiar to that period of life.’ 


Lord Roberts not the Attraction. 


The grand review of 10,000 members of the 
Boy’s Brigade to be held in Glasgow to-morrow (we 


Study. 


quote one of the dailies) recalls an amusing story 
of a similar event which took place in the same 
city a few years ago. Lord Roberts had promised 
to inspect the brigade battalions, but at the last 
moment was prevented by illness. A local officer 
was secured to fill his place, and in selling tickets 
for the inspection it was thought only fair to let 
purchasers know that the distinguished Field- 
Marshal would not be present. One small brigade 
boy came up and asked for two tickets for his 
father and mother. The clerk said, ‘Do your 
father and mother know that Lord Roberts is not 
to be present?” To which the boy replied, with 
a look of self-confidence, “It’s no’ Lord Roberts 
they’re comin’ to see ; it’s me.” 


The Oracles are Dumb. 


The British Congregationalist tas published, in 
its issue for August 13, an address delivered at the 
closing meeting of New College, London, by 
Professor Williston Walker of Yale. Professor 
Williston Walker was recommended by Dr. Bartlet 
and others as the most capable of all men to give 
an account of ‘Congregationalism,’ and he has 
undertaken that article for the ENCYCLOP#DIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

In the address at New College there is much 
that could be quoted profitably, but we shall select 
a single paragraph, 

‘Be scholarly in your habit of mind. In these 
days of minute and exact learning it is, indeed, 
impossible to compass the full round of theologic 
discipline, amid the duties of an active pastorate. 
No man can be, as the ministry was at times in the 
past, an oracle to his congregation. Much must 
be left to the specialist with time and tools at his 
command, But every thoughtful minister can 
have his special field, in which he not merely 
delights to exercise his mental powers, but in which 
he may become, in some real sense, a master, 
Such a resource is no mere recreation. It 
strengthens all a man’s work. It gives him a vital 
and living interest in the realm of thought. It 
makes him something vastly more useful than a 
retailer of the latest periodical literature, or a 
pulpit critic, or interpreter of the volumes that may 
be the fashion of the hour. In some important 
field, at least, he can assure himself that he is at 
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home, that his judgments have independent weight, 
‘that he can speak with the authority of one who 
knows, and that by his own trained methods he 
has learned to estimate the value of others’ 
labours, even in regions of theologic studies which 
he has not made his own. Such a scholarly habit 
dignifies his own thought, gives strength to his 
utterances, and commands the respect of intelligent 
men. No mistake can be more fatal than that of 
substituting the desultory reading of the ephemeral 
literature of the hour for the hard and patiently 
directed labours of the study ; or that of deeming 
one’s student days are over when these halls where 
you have been trained are left for that wider sphere 
in which you are to be your own teachers, if you 
are to be taught at all.’ 


Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall.’ 


We have been asked to name the publisher and 
price of the best edition of Gibbon to buy. There 
are a good many editions of Gibbon in the market, 
and which is the best of them depends partly on 
the edition, and partly on the use that is to be 
made of it. For purely students’ purposes Gibbon 
has been published by Mr. Murray in two parts, 
Part I. being edited by Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Pari by Mr J. G. C.’ Anderson. They. are 
published at 5s. each. These are to be sought 
after, however, rather by the student of the history 
of Rome than by the student of Gibbon, pure and 
simple. Both volumes have been prepared by 
scholars, not by men of letters. But Gibbon 
retains his own flavour, and the combination of 
accurate scholarship with literary grace makes an 
ideal book for the study. 

A fuller, although older edition, also prepared for 
students’ use, is to be found in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. It contains the notes of Guizot, Wenck, 
Schreiter, Hugo, and others. It is in seven volumes 
at 3s. 6d. each. This is an edition of Gibbon in the 
strict sense of the word ‘edition.’ And it is properly 
included in the Standard Library. For whatever is 
afterwards done forthe history of the Roman Empire, 
the notes of those men will keep alive this edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, It appeals at once to 
the historical, the literary, and the antiquarian 
interest, and it is an*acceptable. addition to the 
library. For general reading Messrs. Warne have a 
verbatim reprint in three volumes at 5s. each. The 
same publishers have an edition in four volumes at 
1s. 6d. net each, among their Chandos Classics. 
Mr. Frowde publishes Gibbon in seven volumes 
jn his World’s Classics at 1s. net each. In out- 
ward appearance Mr. Frowde’s edition is superior 
to Messrs, Warne’s. Then Messrs. Ward, Lock, & 
Co. have three different editions on sale, all with 
‘Milman’s notes. First there is the original edition 
in two volumes at 21s.; next an edition in the 


World Library in two volumes at 3s. 6d. each ; and , 


an edition in four volumes in cloth at 2s., or 
bound in half-calf or half-morocco in the ‘ Favourite 
Classics’ at 5s. each. The four-volume editions 
are good for presentation. Milman’s notes bring 
them into serious competition with Frowde’s 
edition for this purpose, although they are not 
quite so clearly printed. 

But now after the purely students’ and the 
purely popular editions, we come to the library 
editions of Gibbon. There are two of these, 
besides Ward’s Milman in two volumes already 
mentioned. These are published by Mr. Murray 
and by Messrs. Methuen. Mr. Murray’s edition is 
edited by Sir William Smith, and contains Milman’s 
and Guizot’s notes. It is published in eight 
volumes at 7s. 6d. each. But, although well 
enough to look to, it is out of date. It has been 
superseded by Professor Bury’s edition, which is 
published by Messrs. Methuen. Professor Bury’s 
edition is in seven volumes at 6s. each, attractive 
and satisfactory. Professor Bury has reprinted 
Gibbon’s own text of course without alteration, but 
by means of his own very lucid and reliable notes 
he has brought Gibbon up to date. For if Gibbon 
was omniscient, it was only to himself and his 
contemporaries. Historians who have succeeded 
him have found him faulty in many ways. Professor 
Bury will be found faulty also; but he is not quite 
so confident of his own judgments, and he knows 
what other men have done. Meantime he has 
satisfied his own generation and done the best for 
his author. It is on the Slavonic side of the 
history of the Empire that Gibbon is most inade- 
quate. But it is only in recent years that Slavonic 
history has been really studied. Here the whole 
aspect of things have been altered by the editor. 


Pandita Ramabai. 


Mr. T. E. Slater, the author of a thoroughly 
scientific book on Hinduism called Zhe Higher 
Hinduism, has just published a small unbound 
volume with the title of J@isstons and Sociology 
(Elliot Stock; 1s. net), from which the following 
paragraph is taken. 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable personage, taking 
all things into consideration, /o de seen in India 
to-day is a woman—a Hindu widow—the well- 
known Pandita Ramabai, who seventeen years 
ago began her noble work among the despised 
class of child-widows, and who now, in her village 
settlement at Mukti, in the Bombay Presidency, 
is sheltering and training in domestic industries 
some 1500 of these neglected widows. Visitors 
from all parts of the world are attracted to this 
wonderful centre of philanthropy, which sends out 
trained women to extend the benevolent work, 
and who have opened four other homes for 
widows in different parts of the country. Ramabai, 
who is the daughter of a Brahman, and was early 
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left a widow, is probably the most learned woman 
of her race, as she alone of all the women of India 
possesses the title ‘‘Pandita.” The late Dr. C. 
Cuthbert Hall, of New York, and twice the Haskell 
Barrows Lecturer in India, whose removal the 
East with the West deplores, spoke of her as a 
“statesmanlike servant of God”; and she is 
certainly remarkable for her organizing and 
executive ability. And when one sees her and 
understands the work she is doing, and thinks of the 
millions of India’s women and widows living their 
trivial and barren lives, one cannot possibly have 
a more striking proof of what the religion of Christ 
can do for the uplifting of the downtrodden 
daughters of the East. For Ramabai is a humble 
and devoted Christian; and though she wisely 
makes no efforts to proselytize from Hinduism, 
the influence of her magnetic personality pervades 
the whole community with the spirit and power 
of vital Christianity.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. John Waddell, Bangor, to whom. a 
copy of Macgregor’s Jesus Christ the Son of God 
has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for November 
must be received by the 1st of October. The 
text is Dt 30). 


The Great Text for December is’ Dt 321. 12— 


As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 

That fluttereth over her young, 

He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions : 

The Lord alone did Jead him, 

And there was no strange god with him. 


A copy of Sarolea’s /Vewman and Beveridge’s 
Makers of the Scottish Church, or of Adamson’s 
Lords Supper, will be given for the best illustration. 
Illustrations must be received by the rst of 
November. 


The Great Text for January is Dt 3325— 


Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister and his 
Duties, or of Graham’s Grammar of Philosophy, 
will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for February is Dt 3327— 


The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister or any 
volume of ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ Series will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Dt 34°6—‘So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 


land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in the valley in the land of 
Moab over against Bethpeor: but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.’ A copy of Barton’s 
Ecclesiastes or Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of 
St. Paul will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 


Books Wanted and Offered. 


We have often been urged to give facilities for 
the exchange of books, and we have resolved to 
make the experiment. Books wanted to buy, and 
books offered for sale, will be inserted free, but the 
Editor will exercise his judgment as to their in- 
sertion. A stamp for re-posting must be sent with 
every offer to buy or sell. All correspondence 
must be direct to the Editor’s address, St. Cyrus, 
Montrose, Scotland, not to the publishing offices. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. 


The Journal of Hellenic Studies. (I.} 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, latest edition. 

Prof. J. A. Thomson’s Heredity. 

Pal. Explor. Fund Statement, Nos. for January and April 
1893, and No. for January 1901. (II.) 


Bennett’s Religion of Post-Exilic Prophets. 
Lindsay’s History of the Reformation. 
Bagster’s Concordance to the Septuagint. 
Armitage Robinson’s Ephesians. 


Half-price uf clean copies. (III.) 


BOOKS OFFERED. 


Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke, 4s. 6d. 
Bremond’s The Mystery of Newman, 6s. 
Clerke’s Popular History of Astronomy, 4s. 6d. 
Bancroft’s Native Races, vol. i., 5s. 

Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 12s. 


(A) 


Three Years’ War, by De Wet, 3s. 

The Story of Protestantism, by F. Holderness Gale, 2s. 
Family Prayers, by an Englishwoman, Is. 

Walsh’s Women Martyrs, Is. 6d. (B) 


Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar (latest ed., 1904), pub. 18s. 
net, for 12s. 6d. (C) 


Christian World Pulpit, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, publisher’s cases, 
clean, 4 vols., 7s. 6d. carriage paid. 

Expositor, 3rd ser., 10 vols, and Index vol., publisher’s 
cases, clean, £1, 2s. 6d. carriage paid. 

Expositor, 4th ser., ditto, or Two Series, £2, 2s. carriage 


paid. (D) 
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